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NOTICE 


Wl communications must be addressed to the Editor, 
Manager, or Advertisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ’’ can be obtained 
from the principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, 
or will be sent direct from the office on the following terms: 


Unxirep Kincuom., s. @ 
a Ae be .» 6 O prepaid 
ly post, packed in cardboard 9 0 
or for Six Montus, half the above price 
Single copies 6d., by post od. 


TWELVE MoNnTHS 


ForriGs COUNTRIES. 
Tweive Monts, by post, packed in cardboard 9 6 
Six Monts, by post, packed in cardboard a 
Single copies 6d., by post o4d. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to the 
Ningshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed ‘“ Lloyds 
Bank, Law Courts Branch.’’ 


In case of difficully in obtaining a copy of ‘ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated "’ please communicate with the Pub- 
lishers at the above address, Postage will be refunded, 


UST as we were closing for press the melan- 
J choly news of the death of our beloved King 

reached us. Edward the Peace-maker is to-day 
mourned, not only by his own people, but by the 
whole of the civilised world. He was a man 
before he was a monarch, and mankind realised 
the fact and loved him for it. Our sympathy lies 
with those he leaves to mourn his loss— the loss of 
the most popular Sovereign in our history. 








Notes and Impressions 


The standard attained by competitors this 
month showed, on the whole, a gratifying 
improvement. Our remarks of last issue 
presumably bore fruit! 


Our 
Competition 


The winners are: 
Kirst Prize: 
Mr. E. G. Coombe, 
105 Vassall Road, 
N. Brixton, 
for the alternative title to Mias Jimmy Valentine,”’ 
Pure Save Man.’ 


Second PRIZE: 
Miss Sylvia Simon, 
170 Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, 
for the title ** Tne Best Poricy.’’ 


Other ingenious solutions, besides the wint ing ones, 
were sent in by 


Mr. H. B. Wyn Evans, R.N. College, Greenwich ; Miss 
Louise Troubridge, 66 Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, W. ; 
Miss Airth Richardson, Longbridge Manor, Warwick ; Miss 
Jean Lawson Russell, West Lodge, Todmorden, Yorks ; 
Miss C. M. Hobson, 75 Boundary Road, South Hampstead ; 
Mr. Victor Roberts, 30 Nicosia Road, Wandsworth Common, 
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S.W.; Miss Awdry Morgan, Nanhoran, Claremont Lane, 
Esher; Miss Gladys Morgan, Nanhoran, Claremont Lane, 
Esher ; Mrs. L. Creswicke Morris, 51 Sinclair Road, Addison 
Road, W.; Miss Selgarde Fraser, Withdeane, Patcham, 
Sussex; Miss D. Search, Manor Close, Chislehurst ; Miss 
Mabel Thompson, Woodville, Grassendale Park, Liverpool ; 
Miss E. Baretti, 49 Royal York Crescent, Clifton; Anony- 
mous, 28 Kinsale Road, Peckham Rye; Miss D. Parker, 
Milford Hall, South Milford, Yorkshire; Mr. Maurice A. 
McDermott, ‘* Watford,’”’ Herbert Road, Hornchurch, Essex ; 
Miss K. Samuels, 44 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.; Mr. T. S. 
Boadle, jun., Robinites, Charterhouse, Godalming; Mr. 
Valentine M. Perceval, 17 Duke’s Avenue, Muswell Hill ; 
Miss Meek, 70 Nelson Street, Manchester; Mr. Charles M. 
Tucker, 4 The Terrace, South Benfleet, Essex: A. K. S., 
Whitburgh, Northwood, Middlesex; Miss J. Hathorn Hall, 
8 Gledstanes Road, West Kensington; Mr. A. McMillan, 
64 Gloucester Place, W.; Mr. W. A. Linford, 43 Finchley 
Road ; Miss Florence A. Nurse, The Lodge, Cambridge Road, 
Teddington ; Mrs. Wood, Rosemont, Rickmansworth ; Miss 
B. Pinder, Hopkinson House, Vincent Square, S.W.; Miss 
Kate E. Mackenzie, 5 Grosvenor Terrace, Linthoyse Road, 
Middlesbrough ; Miss Nancy Pain, 8 Langford Place, N.W. ; 
Miss Marion Carr, 29 Seafield Road, Hove, Sussex; Miss 
Marjorie Edwards, 4 Portland Terrace, Richmond ; Mr. Cyril 
]. T. Cooke, 39 Bernard Street, Russell Square, W.C.; Miss 
IX. F. Warcup, 209 Melford Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey ; 
Miss D. F. Grandage, Far Burrs, Ogden, Halifax; Mr. V. 
Harris, 76 High Street, Sittingbourne; Miss E. W. Lord, 
25 Talbot Square, Hyde Park, W. ; Mr. W. A. Linford, Peter- 
borough Lodge, 143 Finchley Road, N.W.; Miss Mary Condy, 
71 West Hill, Putney ; Mr. A. C. Chidley, 6 Ashchurch Park 
Villas, Ravenscourt Park, W. ; Mr. James L. Proctor, 20 Thorn- 
ton Road, Barnet; Mr. B. Wardle, Brooklands, Ashbourne 
Road, Leek, Staffs ; Mr. G. Sutherland Morris, 17 Kensington 
Hall Gardens, W.; Mr. B. Rayner, 79 Norroy Road, Putney ; 
Mrs. Kate Garnett, Hill Cliffe Road, Lower Walton, Warring- 
ton; Mr. J. B. Rankin, 6 Harold Road, Leytonstone ; Miss 
Kulalie Greenwood. 16 Highbury Crescent, N. ; Mr. Sydney E. 
Tidy, Holmhurst, Half Moon Lane, Herne Hill; Miss M. 
Maw, 18 Addison Road, Kensington, W.; Rev. Chas. Hy. 
Hodgson, Stanley Cottage, Wells, Norfolk ; etc., etc. 


The A beautiful photograph of a scene in Swit- 
Best zerland has been adjudged the best  re- 
Photograph = ceived during the month, and a cheque for 


one guinea has been forwarded to the sender, Miss D 
Conway Pool, Hotel de l’Europe, Montreux, Switzer- 
land. <A photograph of Meary’s ancient Clapper Bridge, 
Dartmoor, sent in by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, of 
Haresten, Paignton, is worthy of mention. It ran the 
winning photograph very close, and nearly secured the 
prize. 


The We had pleasure in’ witnessing — the 
Rehearsal Rehearsal Company’s performance — of 
Company Sheridan's ‘‘ School for Scandal,’’ at the 
Rehearsal Theatre, on April 25th. Mr. Clive Currie, who 
plaved Charles Surface with delightful ease, was ably 
supported by Mr. Vivian Gilbert as Sir Beajamin Back- 
bite (by permission of the Lyceum Management), and 
Mr. Keith J. Shepherd as Moses, and Mr. Henry Baynton 
as Toby (both of whom were permitted to appear by Mr. 
Gilbert Porteus). Sir Peter Teazle was in the care of 
Mr. Montague Mazeran, Sir Oliver Surface being en- 
trusted to Mr. W. R. Staveley. Joseph Surface was 
portrayed with proper emphasis by Mr. Osborn Adair. 
The Mrs. Candour of Miss Edith Carter left nothing to 
be desired, and only praise is due to Miss Maud Bowyer 
for her rendering of Lady Sneerwell. Other characters 
were played by Miss May Saker, Miss Ursula Keene, 
Miss Clarice Lawrence, Miss Marjorie Hodges, Miss 
Letty Paxton, Mr. Victor Wiltshire, Mr. G. Lewis-Carl- 
ton, and others. During the performance two cleverly 
rendered recitations were given by Miss Mary Forbes, 
and Miss Irene Delisse—a pretty and charming young 
artiste—sang ‘‘ L’été’’ with refined taste. 
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Notes and Impressions—continued. 


The A studious air of sincere earnestness per- 
Ibsen vaded the Rehearsal Theatre what time the 
Club Ibsen Club played their Master’s ‘* The 
Master Builder.”’ 


In the title réle, as handled by Mr. Rathmel Wilson, 
we met a square-jawed man, conscious of the weakness 
of his position and tormented by the fact that the price 
to his professional glory had been the lives of his twin 
and the resultant death of the best in his wife. 
And what a woman his wife appeared, as played by Miss 
Catherine Lewis! Whining, suspicious, jealous, who 
holds her husband’s soul in the hollow of her flabby 
hands, and who casually confesses that it is the small 
things of life that matter. The death of her two little 
boys she looks upon as the dispensation of Providence ; 
it was the burning of her set of dolls, beloved in secret, 
which broke her heart. Ugh! Small wonder that hei 
husband, in a spirit of bravado or exultation, climbed 
to the top of the tower he had erected, and was not over- 
particular how he made the descent. 


sons 





Some of the principals in ‘‘ The Master Builder” 


The Hilda of Miss Pax Robertson was a _ revelation. 
A mere slip cf a girl, in commonplace costume, in drab 
surroundings, stood before us, and yet the fire of her 
youth burned so brightly that, absurd as were her story 
and demands, one was able to understand the workings 
of her soul. The whole position was incredible and pre- 
posterous, but Hilda Wangel lived and, whilst she stood 
before us, we believed in her because she willed it so. 

The less prominent parts were equally well played. Mr. 
Stanley Roberts showed us a quiet professional man cf 
medicine; Mr. Alfred Toose, as Knut Brovik, was excel- 
lent in his short scene and exit in the first act; Mr. J. 
Cassels Cobb appeared with good effect as Ragnar 
Brovik, Miss Catherine Robertson presenting a moving 
picture of Kaia. ‘‘ The Master Builder’’ is the third 
Ibsen play given by this club this spring, ‘‘ Ghosts ’’ and 
‘* Hedda Gabler ’’ having preceded it. ‘‘ Rosmersholm ”’ 
is promised as we go to press, and ‘* When We Dead 
Awaken ’’ on May 2oth. 


It was with a heavy heart that the world 
heard of the death of its leading and best- 
beloved jester, Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 
‘Dear old Mark!’’ was the way one had learnt to think 
of him, and for thoughtful readers it was ‘‘ the only 
way.’’ The man in the street might regard the famous 
nom de plume merely as an emblem of whatever was 
waggish—a convenient peg on which to hang the latest 
funny story! The judicious knew better. They knew 
that ‘‘ Mark Twain ’’ stood for a splendid character, a 


Mark 


Twain 
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greai-hearted humorist, whose humour as often as not 


glistened through tears. Three of his creations will 
probably live as long as the American Continent. ‘These 


three are Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and, perhaps 
his masterpiece, Aunt Polly. The first two were largely 
compounded of himself; the third, we are fain to sur- 
mise, was his mother. 





Amateur Theatricals—continued from page 60 
The Utopian Operatic Society gave three performances 
of “ Iolanthe”’ in April last at the Blackheath Concert Hall. 
The performance was successful in every way. The principal 
parts were played by Messrs. Hay-Plumb, Gordon Clifford, 
Frank Hubert, Bishop Gill, and Thomas Edgar. Also by 
Mrs. J]. W. Palmer, and the Misses Margaret Russell, Millicent 
Howard, Annie Smith, Kate Forgan, and Blanche Askew. 
The chorus of dukes and barons and fairies was composed of 
Messrs. J. Murray Abraham, E. C. Curnow, H. E. Dear, 
F. Eliot, A. E. Eve Leigh, C. Forgan, G. Gilbert, E. S. Howland, 
D.C. Lewis, G. FE. A. Parish, A. Quiney, C. S$. Roberts, E. S. B. 
Russell, A. Smith, T. H. Smith, E. E. Stringer, C. Wakefield, 
P. J. Wellings, M. West and H. H. Wicks. Chorus of fairies’: 
Mrs. Bromley, Mrs..Eve Leigh, Mrs. West, Mrs. Woodward, 
Misses EK. A. Abbott, D. Douglas, W. Fosker, E. Foster, 
M. Foster, E. EF. Grieves, F. Heron, E. Johnstone, M. Keys, 
M. A. Lipscomb, E. Lisle, M. McMurdie, E. Pratt, E. Quiney, 
G. A. Roberts, B. E. M. Simmons and L. A. Soppit. The 
Orchestra was under the direction of Mr. Alfred H. Skinner. 
The Nondescript Players in ‘‘ The Cingalee at Stanley 
Hall, South Norwood.—Another addition to the long list of 
successful performances of this Society. Great credit is due 
to both orchestra and chorus, as they were excellent, and 
the principals acted with a good appreciation of what was 
expected of them. Mr. W. A. Spain, as Harry Vereker, was 
rather inclined at times to overdo his part, but otherwise 
was excellent. Mr. Molyneux Bax gave a good performance 
as Boobhambha, an@was much appreciated, while the Sir 
Peter Loftus of Mr. C. Herbert Strudwick was one of the 
best performances of the evening. Mr. Phil Taylor in the 
part of Chambuddy Ram was really splendid, missing none 
of his opportunities, and giving no indication that he had 
undertaken the part at short notice. Mr. Walter K. Fletcher 
and Mr. F. C. Ballard successfully undertook the parts of 
Myangah and the Captain of the Guard. Of the ladies the 
best part undoubtedly was the Nanoya of Miss Olive Turner, 
who was quite a success, both her singing and acting being 
decidedly of superior quality. Miss Irene Ellam, as Lady 
Patricia Vereker, sang with considerable charm. The Peggy 
Sabine of Miss Jessie Collingwood was worthily impersonated, 
and Miss Angy Loftus was adequately represented by Miss 
Ruth Marston. The parts of Angy’s governesses were well 
taken by Miss Dorothy Carter and Miss Ada Collingwood. 
The solo dances of the latter, as well as of Miss Gladys Groom, 
were finished performances, and won great approbation. 
Mr. Hugh B. Hutchins was responsible for the, production, 
and Mr. Geo. J. Hall, F.R.C.O., for the musical direction. 
A.A. Players in ‘ Arctia. As is’ very often the 
case in plays of this desc siption, the music was better than the 
book, which could have borne a great many more pointed 
phrases and more satire than was given it by Mr. Gervase 
Bailey, but it was in parts very clever. The Count Ripolin 
of Mr. A. W. Bentham was too restless and too strained to be 
convincing. It was a striking contrast to the want of force 
in Mr. H. M. Whitehead’s Sapolio. Mr, G. B. Carvill as the 
Architect-in-Chief and Mrs. G. B. Carvill as the Queen, and 
Mr. F. Dare Clapham as the King were excellent, and the 
company was fortunate in their selection of Miss Winifred 
Davis as the Princess Hilda—she was charming. Other parts 
were taken by Mr. C. Wontner-Smith—rather a mild Viking 
Chief, but with an admirable restraint—Mr. W. O. Langbein, 
Mr. Alec Smithers, Miss May Farnell, and Miss D. Foster. 








Fair oF Fasnions.—Mrs. Elinor Temple, the 
scientist, of Sloane Street, S.W., whose lectures upon ‘‘ Dress 
and kindred topics have roused so much interest, is again 
corsetting the manniquins selected to display the latest 
triumphs of some of the most renowned dress artists upon 
the stage of the “‘ Costumes ’”’ Theatre. Mrs. Elinor Temple 
holds that the ideal corset is a practically boneless one—a 
type of corset she herself has long worn, and which will form 
a feature of her exhibit at the Fair of Fashions. The “ fair ”’ 
opens on the 23rd inst. at the new Holland Park Rink. 


corset 
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“Louis XI.” ' 
Revived at the Queen’s Theatre on 30th Arril, 1910. 
Mr. H/ /rong, Miss Dorothea Baird, Messrs. Tom 
Reynolds, Kran /yars, Arthur Curtis, hille Norwood, 


Misses Dora Barton, and Rosina Filippi. 


S it a good thing for an actor to be the son of a 

famous father? There are two answers to the ques- 

tion “Yes and ** Not In Mr. H. B. Irving's 
case, however, the emphasis must be on the ‘ No." 
Whatever Mr. Irving puts on the 
stage, whatever character he chooses 
to portray, no criticism is com- 
plete without a comparison — to 
the work of Sir Henry. There can 
he no doubt that in some of the great 
parts played by Sir Henry Irving, the 
rendering of the son is the finer piece 
of work. It is, of course, very bad 
form in high play-going circles to 
admit it, but Mr. Irving’s portrayal 
of Louis XI. thrilled me (and it un- (\ 
doubtedly thrilled hundreds of others 
in the huge audience) as the Louis 
Xl. of his father never did. This is . 
the only comparison I submit. — I will 
defend Mr. HH. B. Irving against 
those who accuse him of unnaturally 
playing the part. Every student of 
krench history knows that the cha- 
racter was unnatural in its love of 
cruelty. Louis lived for the crimes 
he could commit; he found pleasure 
in his devilment; vice was his hobby. 
Ile realised the magnitude of his 
wickedness. it was wilful, as 
evidenced in his abject fear of death 
and the hereafter. 

All this was seen in Mr. Irving's 
Louis. 
Miss Dorothea’ Baird gave a . eae 

pathetic rendering of Marie, and a 
word of praise is due to Miss Dora 


Barton for her work as the Dauphin. Miss Rosina 
Filippi was well-suited to the rdle of the peasant 
woman. Altogether a fine performance. 


“Orpheus.” English Translation. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre on 12th April, 1910. 
Mis: Marie Brema, Miss Viola Tree, Miss Pearl Ladd, 


and others 


HE aim of Miss Marie Brema to put as much of 

the Greek atmosphere as possible into Gluck’s 
classic work proved an entire success. The production 
was noteworthy from more points of view than one. It 
was 4 triumph for Miss Viola Tree. She gave a render- 
ing of the beautiful music that was full of artistic grace. 
Miss Marie Brema's work met with a reception on the 
first performance that has seldom been accorded -to an 
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Mr. H. B. Irving in ‘‘ Louis XI.” 





artiste on the London stage. The chorus showed the 
efiect of Miss Florence von Ettlinger’s special training. 
rhe utmost care was devoted to the whole production 


which was undoubtedly one of the most interesting of our 
time. 


“The Prince and the Beggar Maid,” by Walter 
Howard. 


Revived at the Lyceum Theatre on 30th April, 1910. 


Mr. Godfrey Tearle, Miss Annie 
Saker, Messrs. Eric Mayne, Halli- 
well Hobbes, Fredk. Ross, Hastings 
Lynn, Cowley Wright, Arthur 
Poole, Misses Maxine Hinton, 
Ethel Patrick, and others. 


HE huge house was _ packed 
when this romantic drama was 
revived on the last evening of last 
month. Many of the members of 
the original cast were seen in their 
old parts. A new Prince Olaf was 
seen in Mr. Godfrey Tearle, and a 
very fine, dashing one at that. The 
play has not been changed in story 
or setting. Illyria is under the iron 
heel of Prince Olaf of Sylvania, a 
callous, brutal monarch, who leaves 
the actual fighting to his youngest 
brother, Olaf, while he stays at 
home sneering at his deformed other 
brother, Michael. The two coun- 
tries are at war because the Princess 
Monica, the ‘little Queen’”’ of 
Illyria, refuses to marry Hildred, 
whom she has never seen. Touched 
; by the sufferings of her people, 
has. however, the Princess resolves to go 
Bag and see Hildred, with the object of 
; ™ sacrificing herself for the good of 
her country. Disguised as a beggar- 
maid we see her in the castle of Wel- 
lenberg, where Hildred recognises and insults her. At 
this she refuses to marry him and returns under the pro- 
tection of Olaf, who has fallen in love with her. Hil- 
dred’s liking turns to hate and he goes to the Palace at 
Illyria. ‘‘ Marry me!”’ he says. ‘* Never,’’ says she, 
‘*T would marry any man to-day but you.’’ ‘* On your 
oath? ’’ asks Hildred. eae ‘*Then you shall 
marry hunchbacked Michael! ’’ Sensation, agony, dis- 
tress, etc. But Olaf appeals to the guard of soldiers 
who have been called in by Hildred to arrest him for 
treason, when he protests against his brother’s action. 
If they would rather serve Hildred let them do as 
he desires, but if they would rather serve under 
him, Olaf, let them take Michael into’ custody. 
Without hesitation, the soldiers, who love him, 
take Michael into custody, and carry him a_ pri- 
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Drama of the Month continued) 


soner to the Red Schloss.  Hildred follews and 
a stirring fight takes place. Michael goes back to find 
the Princess waiting in the cathedral, hating him, but 
resolved to abide by her oath. Poor Olaf is distracted. 
But when the wedding is about to take place Michael's 
better nature asserts itself, and instead of saying ‘I 
will’? when the Bishop asks him if he will ‘‘ take this 
woman to wife,’’ he cries aloud, ‘‘ I will not!’’ The 
audience shouts itself hoarse. Then there is nothing but 
happiness for Olaf and the Princess Monica. Two or 
three little love stories are introduced, all of which have 
some connection with the main theme. 

‘* The Prince and the Beggar-Maid ”’ is very stirring, 
excellently acted and well worth a visit. 


‘*The Naked Truth,” by George Paston and W. B. 
Maxwell. 

Produced at Wyndham’s Theatre on 14th April, 1910. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Miss Phyllis Embury, Messrs. 
Arthur Playfair, Eric Lewis, Ernest Thesiger, Lyle, George 
Bellamy, Holliday Attlay, Lionel Williams, Misses Frances 
Wetherall, Maud Cressall, Nera Maitland, Clare Greet, and 
Gwynne Herbert. 

ERNARD DARRELL—otherwise and __ familiarly 
known to his loving mother, relations and friends as 
‘* Bunny ’’—is a young man of the world when the play 
starts. By this I mean, of course, that he can and does 
make himself agreeable to those he 
comes across and if an occasional lie 
would help him along still more 
agreeably he would not hesitate to 
tell it. Bunny’s mamma is a woman 
of the world—quite harmless, but not 
averse to false hair and other conven- 
tional attributes. She has devoted 
her life, since her husband’s death, 
to the proper upbringing of her son, 
and she has managed to get him en- 
gaged to a charming young lady, 
Norah Creighton by name. In spite 
of his having got himself mixed up 
with a certain Mrs. Hayter, Bunny 
casts his easy flatteries and pretty 
lies at the feet of Norah, who 
greedily accepts them. All seems to 
jog along smoothly until a_ hot- 
tempered uncle from India gives 
Bunny a magic ring that has the 
power of compelling its wearer to 
speak the whole truth at all times. 
Then things happen. Bunny puts on 
rm the ring. His first truthful statement 
“The Naked Truth.” is to tell the directors of a company 
of which he is the secretary that the 
concern is a fraud. Mrs. Hayter threatens trouble and 
he lectures her upon her immoral life. He finds fault 
with his mother’s false hair, he truthfully criticises his 
fiancé’s appearance, and he tells his servants truthfully 
what he thinks about them. This terrible truth-speaking 
of ** Bunny’s ”’ is likely to cause trouble, and things are 
getting into an almost hopeless mess, when Mrs. Hay- 
ter’s husband, who is an Oriental scholar, reads the 
secret of the ring. Norah, who loves truth for its own 
sake—like most of us, I hope—has apparently some 
scruples about the matter when it is brought into her 
daily life, so she carefully takes the ring and drops it 
into a well in the garden. What happens to the well we 
do not hear. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey is admirably suited to the part 
of Bernard Darrell. His acting is so perfectly natural 
that he seems to live the part. Miss Phyllis Embury, 
too, is charming as Norah Creighton. The other parts 
are in good hands. 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
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“Trelawny of the ‘ Wells,’” by Arthur Pinero. 
Revived at the Repertory Theatre (Duke of York’s) on 7th April 


Miss lrene Vanbrugh, Messrs. Sydney Valentine, Edmund 
Gwenn, Gerald Lawrence, Dennis Eadie, Whitferd Kane, 
C. C. Vernon, Lewis Casson, R. O. Riche, Dion Boucicault, 
Charles Maude, O. P. Heggie, E. W. Garden, Aubrey Fits- 
gerald, Misses Marie Saker, Hilda Trevelyan, Fay Davis, 
Eva Killick, Mair Vaughan, May Whitty, Nell Carter, 
Florence Haydon, and Mary Jerrold. 


" RELAWNY OF THE ‘WELLS’”’ is one of 

those simple little plays that win success through 
the heart of its audience. ‘The plot is based on an almost 
every-day occurrence. A young actress is engaged to 
the grandson of an aristocratic bully. She is invited 
to stay at the old aristocrat’s house, and while there 
some of her friends 
from the stage = arrive 
to spend an evening with 
her, her fiancé, and two 
other guests, after the old 
tyrant has gone to bed. 
Silence gradually — gives 
place to violent noise and 
hilarity, which rouses_ the 
old man, and the party ts 
stopped. The young actress 
returns to her former life, 
but she longs: for the re- 
spectability she has enjoyed 
at the tyrant’s house. 
During a visit from the 
latter, she manages to in- 
terest him in some relics of 
Edmund Kean, which re- 
mind the old sinner of past 
days. The upshot of the ae 
affair is that he finances the & 
production of a play written Ss 
by a penniless actor, and 
finally consents to his 
grandson’s marriage with 
the young actress. 

Rose Trelawny, the actress, was played by Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh with as much fascinating liveliness as she put 
into the part some twelve years ago. The tyrant, Vice- 
Chancellor Sir William Gower, Bart., was in the care of 
Mr. Dion Boucicault. That fine actor’s rendering of the 
same part in the original production was repeated with 
equal success. The other characters were in capable 
hands. 

It was a pleasure to see ‘‘ Trelawny of the ‘ Wells’ ”’ 
at the Repertory Theatre. We have been accustomed 
to the sombre fare of ‘* Justice ’’ and the brain-racking, 
nerve-destroying dialogue of ‘‘ Misalliance *’ too long. 
We wanted something lighter, something to push away 
the heavy clouds that seemed to gather over the little 
playhouse in St. Martin’s Lane. Whether Mr. Frohman 
has found his repertory scheme a success or otherwise is, 
of course, his own affair. I hope he has, and he could 
‘* bet his bottom dollar ’’ on continued success if he gave 
his patrons a little more of the Trelawny atmosphere. 





Cho Peary 
ir 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh in 
‘* Trelawny of the ‘ Wells’”’ 


* 5 * * * 


’ 


‘* Prunella,’’ a Pierrot play, in three acts, by Lawrence 
Housman and Granville Barker, with music by Joseph 
Moorat, was revived at the Repertory Theatre on April 
13th. The story is woven around a peculiar minded 
Pierrot, played by Mr. Charles Maude, who entices 
Prunella—Miss Dorothy Minto—an innocent young girl, 
to elope with him for a time. After some vears Pierrot, 
who has lost sight of Prunella, returns to the old garden 
in which he first saw her. All the world is dark to him 
now, when she suddenly appears. He takes her in his 
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arms and realises: that she is his own true love, and 
not the ghost he conjured up. It is a simple little play, 
and there is really not too much in it to make it par- 
ticularly attractive. A feature of the performance was 
the excellent music. F 


London Shakespeare Festival at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, 28th March to 30th April, 1910. 


ANT of space will not permit of a detailed des- 

cription of the many interesting productions that 
have graced the boards of His Majesty’s during the past 
Shakespearean Festival. To Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree is due the thanks of 
the nation for his splendid 
efforts to keep the memory 
of Shakespeare green. 
Playgoers have had an op- 
portunity of comparing the 
Hamlets of Sir Herbert 
Tree and Mr. H. B. Irving; 
the Ophelias of Miss Eve- 
lyn D’Alroy and Miss 
Dorothea Baird. Different 
renderings of these two 
strange characters were 
given by experienced 
actors and actresses, each 
so conscientious as to dis- 





Sir H, Beer- 


bohm Tree arm criticism. The in- 
in genious ‘‘ business’”’ of 
a ° year ~ or 7 %~ « 
Julius Sir Herbert Tree’s Hamlet 
Cesar” was as interesting as the 
eo reserve and deep subtlety 
Me part of Mr. Irving’s; Miss 


mm , D’Alroy’s honest treatment 


of Ophelia appealed to the 
heart as much as the sweet sadness lent to the part by 
Miss Dorothea Baird. On April 2nd, when ‘* Julius 
Cwsar "’ was produced, Sir Herbert Tree repeated his 
splendid performance as Marcus Antonius. The ren- 
dering of that character was certainly one of the finest 
ever given by Sir Herbert. He was grandly eloquent, 
strong and convincing. April 7th was conspicuous for 
the clever impersonation of Viola by Miss Phillida 
Ferson, in “* Twelfth Night.”’ This young actress, who, 
as everybody knows, is the daughter of Fred Terry and 
Julia Neilson, showed considerable insight and aptitude. 
The hearty welcome given her by the crowded house was 
well deserved. : 

On April 13th Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Company, 
including Miss Dorothea Baird as Portia, presented 

The Merchant of Venice.’’ 1 think I like Mr. Bour- 
chier’s Shylock less than anything else I have seen him 
play. Shylock was not a heavy villain, but one who 
went cunningly, craftily, quietly about his villainy. Only 
on one or two oceasions does he burst into loud passion. 
Mr. Bourchier’s physique, too, is not fitted for the part. 
His make-up was clever in the extreme, but, where it 
is not diflicult to add imaginary flesh to suit a certain 
character, it is quite another thing to lessen it by illu- 
sion. There were moments when Mr. Bourchier rose 
to great heights, but the performances were not well 
sustained. Miss Dorothea Baird; who played Portia to 
the great delight of the audience, was quite successful. 
\n apparent nervousness in the earlier scenes entirely 
disappeared as the play progressed. 

The other plays performed during the Festival in- 
cluded ** Coriolanus *’ and ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,”’ 
by Mr. F. R. Benson and Company; ‘‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’’ by the Elizabethan Stage Society Company, 
under the direction of Mr. Wm. Poel; ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ by 
Mr. Lewis Waller and the Lyric Theatre Company ; and 


M onth (continued) 


a ** Specia} Bill,’’ comprising acts from ‘* Othello,’’ 
‘* Macbeth,’’ ‘* The Clandestine Marriage’’ (in which 
Sir H. B. Tree, Mr. H. B. Irving, Miss Constance 
Collier, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Miss Violet Vanbrugh, 
and Mr. Cyril Maude took part), and a recitation by 
Mrs. Kendal. 

Yes, they have had a strenuous five weeks’ season at 
His Majesty’s during the festival, and no one has worked 
harder than Sir Herbert Tree. One would have thought 
that a week or two of rest would have been well deserved, 
but this man of wonderful staying power was off to the 
provinces, one might almost say, before the audience had 
left the theatre on the Saturday night ! 


THE VARIETY THEATRES 


The Coliseum. — One of the chief attractions at the 
Coliseum during the month has been the great 
Lafayette. His turn is described as ‘‘a gigantic and 
sensational performance of mystery, melody, and spec- 
tacular splendour.’’ I can only chip in here with the 
humble remark that he gave an excellent show. | can’t 
go one better than the ‘‘spectacular splendour.’’ ‘‘Cook’s 
Man,”’ by Mr. Seymour Hicks and Miss Ellaline ‘Terris, 
is a clever little musical sketch that delights the Coli- 
seum audiences. 

The Alhambra. — ** Our 
Klag,’’ the patriotic ballet 
with Mile. Britta as premiére 
danseuse, is still the prin- 
cipal attraction at the 
Alhambra. Gaby Deslys, 
the favourite Parisienne, 
and her supporters, M. 
Edgar Chatel and M. Car- 
vey in ‘‘ Les Caprices de 
Suzette ’’ are well worth 
seeing. Jury’s Imperial 
bioscope pictures give in- 
teresting pictorial reproduc- 
tions of the great £.10,000 
prize flight from London to 
Manchester. Many other 
turns combine to make the 
Alhambra programme’ a 
very strong one. 

The Tivoli. — As_ usual 
at the Tivoli, one star fol- 
lows another throughout 
the performance. Phil Ray, 
Ernest Shand, Chirgwin, 
the white-eyed Kaffir, and 
a host of others bow their acknowledgments to the ap- 
plauding audience. Miss Victoria Monks, in her song, 
‘* The Judgment Day,”’ is causing something of a sensa- 
tion. Wilkie Bard is still waiting patiently for Kate, 
but, to do him justice, I wish Kate would turn up and let 
him give us a new song or two. A clever little farcical 
comedy sketch by Sir A. W. Pinero, entitled ‘‘ Hester’s 
Mystery,’’ is worth seeing. 

The Pavilion. — On the next page will be found the 
reproduction of a photograph of Mr. Bert Coote, who 
aroused so much enthusiasm by his impersonation of 
Framingham in ‘‘ A Lamb on Wall Street.’’ This little 
sketch is a gem and Mr. Bert Coote’s acting is remark- 
ably good. He lends the character plenty of innocent 
fun, with a touch of the dramatic thrown in. Those 
weird people, the Gothams, are singing their inimitable 
quartettes and glees, and among the other well-known 
turns must be mentioned James Fawn, Madge Temple 
and Charles Coborn as providing merriment and enter- 
tainment. 





Mr. George Robey 


H. V. M. 
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MR. BERT COOTE 


as Harold Tapsley Framingham, in his successful sketch, ‘‘A LAMB 
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' By CLILVERD YOUNG 


The London O. and D.S. in * Leap Year ” 


and ** School ”’ 
at the Cripplegate. A capital show, extremely well stage- 
managed. Miss May Haysack lent a sweet and dainty 
personality to the part of Bella. 
Miss Rhoda Whiley spoiled a really 
excellent performance of “‘ Nummy ’ 
by affecting a childish voice and 
manner, which suggested a girl of 
ten in an old-fashioned Board school 
rather than a well-developed young 
woman of eighteen who has _ had 
the benefit of a “ young ladies’ 
seminary ’’ education. The school- 
girls generally were played naturally. 
The lovers Lord Beaufoy and Jack 
Poyntz were not too well played by 
Messrs. John Porter and Vernon 
Leftwich. Mr. Fred Gill was 
moderately successful as Krux, but 
missed some of the “ oiliness’’ of 
this contemptible person. Mr. Theo 
Ager was rather indistinct as Beau 
Farintosh in the opening scenes, but 
played with fine effect in the last act. Mr. Frank W. Harris 
gave one of the best readings in the cast as Dr. Sutcliffe, 
Miss A. Barnes ably seconding him as Mrs. Sutcliffe. 
“Leap Year" was adequately played by Mr. Cuthbert 
Sledmere and Miss Esmé Proudfoot. 





Mr. Theo Ager as 
Beau Farintosh 


Ingoldsby Club in the ‘* Peacemaker" and ‘* Mr. Hop- 
kinson.”” An exceptionally well mounted and artistic per- 
formance. Mr. Lock Darby gave an excellent rendering of 
the Duke of Braceborough, equalled by the Earl of Addleton 
of Mr. J]. A. ©. Harrison. Mr. Gerald Saffery was quite the 
man about town as the Hon. Otho Dursingham. Mr. S. O. 


Sanderson, too, was well cast as Lord Gawthorpe. The 
Ingoldsby D.C, is to be congratulated on the success achieved 
in these by no means easy parts for amateur players. Mr. 


row scored with every line as “ Mr. Hopkinson.” Miss 
Cecily Dale opened weakly, and was indifferently made up in 
the first act. Her eclocution afterwards was capital. Miss 
Grace Darby was one of the best Thyra Egglesbys we have 
seen ; Miss Coombs made the most of her chances as Eliza 
Dibb. In‘ The Peacemaker ” Mar. F. C. Walshe was rather 
stiff as Dr. Burton. Miss Ethel Dickens appeared ill at ease 
as Elizabeth Lavender, and was at times inaudible. Miss 
l_ymbery was charming as Joyce, her husband being played a 
little brusquely by Mr. McKay. Miss Alice Forbes was an 
excellent Parsons 


Old Strandians’ D.C. in *' Dr. Wake’s Patient’? at the 
Cripplegate \ capable performance of this popular play. 
For sound well-sustained acting we must give first place to 
the sturdy yeoman, Andrew Wake, as played by Mr. Phil 
Dhonau, and his motherly wife as played by Miss Betty 
Adams. It is easy to make these characters grotesque and 
unconvincing, and these two players are to be complimented 
on their unstrained, but effective work. Mr. Fred P. Davis 
was quite good as Dr. Wake, displaying the sturdy inde- 
pendence which lies beneath the polish of his education and 
calling, and which alone makes the character reasonable. 
Miss Maud Robertson played Lady Gérania charmingly, but 
without great insight. Miss Marie Goldie had hardly the 
physique for the part of the haughty Countess, and her “ haw 
haw" style of speech was a trifle tedious. Miss Marion 


Chilley made a pleasant Harriet Bronson. The character 
parts were exceptionally good, notably Mr. and Mrs. Murdock, 
played by Mr. C. S. Averill and Miss Ethel Bolus: Janifer, by 
Miss M. Willcocks ; the Rev. J. Brown, by Mr. E. Twenty- 
man ; and the Bishop, by Mr. S. T. Ellacott. | Messrs. Shanly 
and Dwyer were good as the Earl and Duff Wynterden. 


Briton Musical and Debating Society in ‘* Barry Doyle’s 
Rest Cure.” It was a kindly thought which prompted the 
use of, and reference to, ‘‘ The Playgoer and Society ”’ at this 
performance. We bow our acknowledgments. The acting, 
on the whole, was good, though it was obvious that one or 
two members of the cast were more experienced than their 
fellows. Mr. Arthur O. Keen as Barry Doyle and Mr. W. J. 
Jaquiss as Jack Harverson made a breezy pair, who carried 
the audience along with them whether they would or not. 
Perhaps the best work was done by Mr. E. L. Baker as Cotter, 
for this part proved a gem in his hands. Mr. H. J. Edmonds 
was also good as Angus, Mr. W. S. Balchin making an 
effective Lord Strathesk. The trio of ladies were admirably 
cast, Miss Gertrude Cooper making a hit as Lady Strathesk, 
Miss Marie Boyd giving a sincere Lady Jean, and Miss Gertrude 
Churchill providing a finished sketch of Lady Hazel. Mr. 
Arthur O. Keen was responsible for the stage management. 


Players A.D.C. in “A Snug Little Kingdom ” at the 
Cripplegate. This performance conveyed the idea _ that 
the “‘ Players’ would do well in a stronger, more dramatic, 
play. The best parts were the character studies, Ben Kershaw, 
of Kershaw Sauce fame, played excellently by Mr. J. W. 
Middlemas, and Mrs. Blower and Amelia, played on con- 
ventional lines by Misses Dorothy Baker and Phyllis Jacobs. 
Bernard and Hubert Gray were adequately played by Messrs. 
W. H. Parry and Herbert Langley. Miss Dorothy Sturgess 
played prettily as Dolly, and Mrs. W. D. Biddle was respon- 
sible for the small part of Sister Hope. ‘‘ The Peacemaker,” 
which formed the front piece, was well played by Misses 
V. Garrard, V. Michael, and K. White, and Messrs. L, Garrard 
and G. F. Pulman. 


The Methil A.D.S. in ‘* Les Cloches de Corneville.”’ A 
most successful short run of this rather ambitious opera was 
given by this Society Mr. R. J. Asbury, who is the founder 
and manager of the 
club, undertook the 
part of Gaspard and 
gave a realistic and fine 
performance. Serpo- 
lette was admirably 
played by Miss M. 
Shand ; Germaine was 
played by Miss Brown, 
who sang delightfully. 
Mr. James Anderson 
was well cast as the 
Marquis, Mr. John 
Ovenstone also appear- 
ing to advantage as 
Grenicheux. The Bailie 
and his shadow were 
humorously portrayed 
by Mr. W. T. Dawson 
and Mr. Archie Drybrugh. We are glad to hear that this 
Northern club welcomes THE PLAYGOER as a link with their 
Southern fellow artistes. 





Mr. R. J. Asbury as Gaspard 
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The Old Askean Club is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the success of their production of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.”’ 
The piece was capitally played from start to finish, all the 
characters being extremely well sustained. We must, how- 
ever, specially mention Mr. W. R. Bingham, whose portrayal 
of the young Englishman and Rudolf the Fifth was splendid. 
As the King he was grandly “ Royal,” and might have been 
to ‘the manner born.’’ Miss Marion Morell cannot be too 
highly praised for her interpretation of Antoinette. The 
Princess Flavia was delightfully played by Miss Mina Taylor, 
and of the less important parts—which were all creditably 
dealt with—the Mayor of Mr. J. H. Forbes was quite con- 
spicuous. Last, but not least, the arduous character of 
Colonel Sapt was most ably performed by Mr. E. H. Robinson. 
The whole production reflects great credit on Mr. Arthur H. 
Phillips, and is another triumph to be placed to his account. 


The Southend Operatic Society. When an operatic society 
has sufficient confidence in itslf to lease a theatre of the 
capacity of the Empire for a whole weck and, what is more to 
the point, to fill it at each performance, it should not be 
wanting in support. The Southend Operatic Society did this 
in April, and the society is certainly to be congartulated upon 
its excellent performance of ‘‘ Veronique.’”’ Many a London 
production is staged less sumptuously and acted with less 
intelligence. We cannot speak too highly of the work of 
Miss Gertrude Ponton as Hélene. She combined a naturally 
pretty voice with bright, vivacious acting, and her duet with 
Florestan (Mr. Reginald Sharland) in the swing scene made as 
pretty a picture as one could wish to see on the stage. Mr. 
Sharland thoroughly deserved the fine reception given him by 
the enthusiastic audience. Miss Jean Taylor as the Countess 
De Champ Azur displayed exceptional talent as an actress, 
and this, combined with a charming voice, made her per- 
formance extremely interesting. In her, Southend has gained 





Miss Annie Hine. Miss Jean Taylor. Mrs. Gerald Wray 
Mr. T. J. Cook. Mr. Reg. Sharland Mr. Fred Whisstock 
and 
Miss Gertrude Ponton 


what London has lost. As Madame Coquenard, Mrs. Gerald 
Wray was well suited. There is a distinctiveness about her 
work that is charming. Mr. T. J. Cook as Mons. Coquenard 
lacked restraint. It was on the whole an amusing perfor- 
mance, but twentieth century gags are out of place in 
Veronique.” The other principal characters were ably 
played by Misses Ethel Jones, Annie Hine, Lily Jarvis, Ruby 
Jarvis, Maude Gordon, Josephine Franklin, Nellie Heath, 
Florrie Heath, Ada Davis, Mrs. Violet Rowe, Messrs. Whisstock 
Fred J. Klein, Bertram F. Belcham, Bert Jennings, Jack 
Brewer, Arthur Pipe, and R. McColla. The well-trained 
chorus of soldiers, guests, etc., was formed by Mesdames 
McAndrew, Rowe and M. Widdowson; Misses Bulmer, A. Davis, 
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G. Franklin, J. Franklin, M. Gordon, I. Hicks Gowar, D. Haines 
F. Heath, N. Heath, L. Hine, L. Howard, L. Jarvis, R. Jarvis, 
D. Matthias, Taylor ; Messrs .J. Brewer, L. Fraser, C. Lumb, 
W. Madren, R. McColla, A. Pipe, G. Smerdon, F. Twallin, 
J. Wadden, M. Widdowson.. The Orchestra was under the 
direction of Mr. Bonnett. 

The Wayfarers in ‘A Snug Little Kingdom,” at the 
Rehearsal Theatre. The little kingdom this young club set 
out to exploit for us was up a very long flight of stairs, but 
possessed considerable attraction in this snuggest of all snug 
theatres. Mr.C. L. Milligan gave a natural reading of Bernard 
Gray, missing none of the not very generous points of the part. 
Mr. Geoffrey R. Dupree rather overplayed Hubert Gray. Mr. 
W.H. Saunders was excellent in the popular part of Ben 
Kershaw, Miss Ada Besford and Miss Dorothy Sharwood 
causing much amusement as Mrs. Blower and Amelia. Sister 
Hope appeared stiff and self-conscious as portrayed by Miss 
Louise Scott. Miss Ethel Larner has made great strides in 
her art, but her work still lacks life and sincere appeal. Her 
impersonation of Dolly was pretty. 

One and All D.S. in * Jane” at the Royal Albert Hall 
Theatre. The play was produced by Mr. Harry Nicholls, of 
Drury Lane fame. Mr. Charles Butterfant, as Charley 
Shackleton, gave a most pleasing rendering of the part origin- 
ally played by Mr. Charles Hawtrey. Miss Dorothy Falck as 
Jane well deserved the applause her charming acting won 
from a critical audience. Few professionals, probably, would 
have given a more delightful rendering of William than that 
of Mr. Leslie Henson. Mr. James Perry gave an excellent 
representation of Mr. Kershaw, whilst Miss Amey Aber- 
crombie’s Mrs. Chadwick was beyond praise. Miss Mabel 
Roberts as Lucy, Miss Florence Clark as Mrs. Pixton, Mr. 
James Abercrombie as Mr. Pixton, and Mr, Guy -Griffinhoofe 
as Claude were all equally good in their respective parts. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Harry Nicholls for his excellent 
coaching, and also to Mr. H. Victor Barrett as stage manager. 

‘“*The Deal Boatman,”’ produced by the St. Andrew’s 
Amateur Dramatic Society, Leytonstone, was purely made a 
success by the untiring energy and perfect acting of Mr. 
Albert H. Lupton as Jacob Vance, the Deal boatman. Mr. 
F. E. Linley, as George Prescott, made an excellent villain. 
Miss Marjorie Brown as Mary Vance was a little too harsh 
in a tender vd/e. Mr. Colin Harrisson was good in the un- 
thankful part of Mat Bramber. Mr. Dudley Pryke made a 
very poor hero, besides on one or two occasions forgetting the 
words of his part. Mrs. Garrard made a homely Mrs. Bridgitt, 
and Mr. H. Maughfling was good as Sir John Haughton, 
but he too forgot his words on several occasions. The play 
was preceded by that dramatic playlet ‘‘ The Ghost of Jerry 
Bundler,” in which Mr. Harold Dwyer as Hirst, and Mr. 
Colin Harrisson as George the waiter, especially distinguished 
themselves. 

The Golder’s Green Vagabonds in ‘ [lis Excellency the 
Governor ”’ at the Hampstead Conservatoire. A very credit- 
able performance, on the whole, marred only by an occasional 
stumbling over “‘ lines,”’ and the lack of that smartness and 
snap which one expects in military surroundings. Mr. W. 
Sydie Dakers admirably acted the part of His Excellency, 
while Mr. C. C. Carter was natural and quite at home as the 
Rt. Hon. Henry Carlton, M.P. Arthur Stanley creditably 
filled the part of Captain Carew. “Dr. Ulysses Williams gave 
the best and most amusing performances in the cast as Baver- 
stock. The butler of Mr. J. Malcolm Lickfold was a good 
little character study. Dr. John West and C. J. Raymond 
as Captain Rivers and Major Kildare were hardly convincing. 
Miss Dora Burnege gave a sweet representation as Ethel, and 
the proposals that fell to her share seemed a natural tribute 
to her grace-and charm. The Stella of Miss E. Goldsmith 
shone brilliantly, and Mrs. C. C. Carter successfully portrayed 
the character of Mrs. Wentworth Bolingbroke. The perform- 
ance was preceded by ‘‘ The Man in the Street,’”’ in which Mr, 
G. H. Cook, who also stage managed, gave a very fine piece 
of character acting as Jabez Gover. Mr. J. Malcolm Lick- 
fold and Miss N. Addison took the parts of Philip and Minnie 
Adare. 

Hesperian D.C. in ‘“* Tom Cobb” at the Court Theatre. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Minnion as the impecunious Colonel and 
his daughter Matilda were new to the cast, whose work we 
criticised a few numbers back, and were a distinct acquisition. 
Messrs. J. T. H. Mason and Mr. Harry Vine made the most of 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


the not very generous chances allowed them in the parts of 
fom Cobb and Whipple. The play appeared out of date and 
not very convincing at this performance. 

The Finchley A.D.S. in ‘* Dr. Wake’s Patient ” at Wood- 
side Hall rhe piece was exceptionally well cast and staged, 


the scene in Act III. being specially good. Mrs. Russell 
James was excellent as Lady Gerania, vivacious, natural 
Hers was one of the best amateur readings 
of the part we have seen. Mrs. John Dore made a character- 


and sympathetic 





The Finchley A.D.S. in ‘‘ Dr. Wake’s Patient ” 
istic Countess, Miss Dora Burnege playing Harriet Bronson 
in just the right key. Miss A. M. Odgers did well as Mrs. 
Wake, and Miss Theresa Slocombe caused roars of laughter 
as the persistent Mrs. Murdock. Mr. Harold Sutton was 
quite good all through as Dr. Wake, but specially so in the 
love scenes. Mr. Frank Orr was well made up as the Earl 
of St. Olbyn, but his acting generally was stiff and forced. 
Mr. R. P. Jenkins made “ the hit” of the evening as Duff 
Wynterden. Mr. H. R. Stirling and Mr. Sydney W. Coomber 


were responsible for the Bishop and Andrew Wake, both 
good impersonations 


The Idlers D.C. in ‘ Captain Drew on Leave.” Richmond 
and its vicinity may be congratulated on the amount of talent 
it possesses, for we seldom attend an indifferent show at the 
Castle Theatre. The slight weaknesses which were evident 
in this performance were due to indifferent make-up and lack 
of spirit Individually the work was good. Mr. Arthur B. 
Pridie, as Captain Drew, and Mr. Arnold W. Phillips, as his 
friend White, hardly looked as if they had lived long enough 
to enjoy all the “ good times ’”’ to which they referred, but 
gave a good account of themselves on the whole. Mr. Cecil 
H. Phillips was excellent as Hassall, especially in Act III., 
as also was Mr. W. L. Spofforth in the less effective part of 
Mr. Moxon. Miss Lily Bartlett gave a charming study of 
Mrs. Moxon, Miss Rosa M. Kelly a capital Miss Mills, and 
Miss Gray Dora Rudler, as the Maid, completing the cast. The 
play was produced by Mr. Denys Ewart Phipps. 

Alexander D.C. in ‘* You Never Can Tell.” The effect of 
this performance was rather nullified by slight over-acting. 
Mr. T. H. Spencer was excellent as Fergus Crampton, especially 
in Act Il, Mr. Edgar Clarke was good as the Waiter, but did 
not fit the part as well as some amateur players we have seen ; 
nor was Mr. Frank Save too successful in the difficult part of 
Valentine Philip and Dolly were naturally and convin- 
cingly played by Mr. Guy Galpine and Miss Maude Delitsch. 
Miss Phoebe Holness opened weakly as Mrs. Clandon, and 
was at times inaudible. Gloria Clandon in the hands of Miss 
Kose Grant was even more impossible than the author 


designed. Messrs. Frank Save and Henry Thornton were 
responsible for the production 


The Illyrian D.S. in the ‘ Admirable Crichton.” The 


undoubted success of this production was partly due to the 
very excellent new sets designed and painted by Mr. George 
\. Toplis for Acts II. and III., and to the capable stage 
management of Mr. T. Ireby Cape. The work of the cast 
individually was uneven. Mr. Leigh James was excellent as 
Mr. Crichton, Miss Monica Thorne as Lady Mary, Miss 
Myrtle Wilkins as the Tweeny, and Miss Maud Drew as the 
Countess scored chief honours on the ladies’ side. Lady 
Catherine and Lady Agatha, as played by Misses Ethel 
Larner and Edith Miers, were more effective on the Island 
than in Mayfair. Lord Brocklehurst was well represented 
by Mr. Charles Davidson, Messrs. Montague Heasman, Phillip 
Swinnerton, and W. Macqueen Pope capably playing the 
Earl of Loam, Hon. Ernest Woolley, and the Rev. John 


rreherne. The “ At Home” in the first act would have 
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been more successful ona larger stage, but was extremely well 
managed as far as it went. 


The Baltic A.O. and D.S. in a four night run of ‘* The 
Rose of Persia’ at the Court Theatre. An admirably staged 
performance, of which the sympathetic orchestral and chorus 
work was not the least attractive feature. Both Mr. Claude 
Selfe, who was responsible for the stage direction, and Mr. 
Arthur Cowen, who conducted, are to be congratulated upon 
the result of their excellent work. Mr. Philip Runciman 
was in good voice, and gave point to the part of Yussuf. 
Mr. Leonard Willson was one of the best Hassans we have 
seen. Mr. Henry Brewer was excellent as the Soldier. Miss 
Fannie Wood was a charming ‘‘ Rose in Bloom,” her favourite 
slaves being well represented by Misses Daphne Hogben, May 
Farnell, and Mrs. Dick Dillon. Miss Mabel Clark danced 
daintily as ‘‘ Dancing Sunbeam.”’ Miss Bertha Morton must 
also be commended for her ‘‘ Blush-of-Morning.”’ 


The Comedy Club in ‘‘ The Idler’ at Streatham. A 
performance consistent with, if it did not surpass, the record 
of the work of this club. Mark Cross was finely played by 
David Davies. George A. Baker proved a capital Simeon 
Strong, alert and confident. George Leonard was well made 
up. and scored every point as General Merryweather, as also 
did Herbert Bird as Sir John Harding. Miss Adele Miller 
was equal to the exacting demands made upon her in the 
part of Lady Harding without being melodramatic. Mrs. 
W. E. George was a sympathetic Mrs. Cross. Mrs. C. Seaward 
Thompson gave an excellent sketch of Mrs. Glynn Stanmore 
and Miss Florence Louise was charming as the precocious 
Kate Merryweather. Mr. Ernest W. Peall was responsible 
for the stage direction. 


Sanderstead D.C. in ‘* The Brace of Partridges ”’ at Croydon 
Hall. This production, although well rehearsed and staged, 
was not altogether convincing. It lacked just that “ go”’ 
which carries an audience along with it, and makes the most 
impossible situation momentarily possible. It, however, 
emphasises the fact that great improvement is being shown 
in the work of amateurs in character parts, for Mr. G. J. 
Heath, as Stubbs, and Mr. F. Bloxam, as Spiffins, were the 
landlord and waiter of a country inn to the life. ‘‘ The Brace 
of Partridges ” seemed a little beyond the range of Mr. Lewis 
Sandy, jun. Good and convincing work was done by Miss 
Ethel Briscoe, as Evangeline the heiress. 

“Mice and Men” at Queen’s Gate Hall in aid of Princess 
Frederica’s Working Ladies’ Guild, was cleverly presented. 
We are glad to learn that the Guild is likely to benefit con- 





Miss M. Shaw, Miss V. A. Butler and Miss M. E. Butler 
in ‘‘Mice and Men” 


siderably by the performance. Mr. C. E. Butler gave a 
quiet but effective reading of the part of Mark Embury. Mr. 
A. F. Duchesne showed the experienced actor by his capable 
performance of Roger Goodlake, which helped in no slight 
degree to create the requisite atmosphere of the period. Mr. 
R. E. Healey was good as Captain George Lovell. Excellent 
work was done by Miss V. A. Butter as Peggy, the foundling 
who is adopted by Mark Embury; Miss M. E. Butter also 
scoring as Joanna Goodlake. Smaller parts were played by 
Messrs. L. & H. Arding, and R. D. Denniston, Miss A. 
Wepdell, and Mrs. A. E. Duchesne. 
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The Erratic Dramatic Society in the production of an old 
English comedy in four acts “ In the Days of the Common- 
wealth,” and a one-act play entitled “ Peggy,’’ by Miss 
Dorothy R. and Miss Nancy R. Dodd respectively. Whilst 
it is impossible to say that the longer piece was a great success, 
it showed sufficient merit of construction and sense of the 
dramatic to warrant our encouraging this lady to try again. 
There are too many acts and scenes for the brisk development 
of the somewhat lightly-woven plot, but the characters, on 
the whole, were well drawn and well played. The authoress 
herself was responsible for the young Royalist lady who takes 
such an active part in the play, and she gave an altogether 
charming impersonation. Bessie and Marjorie were capably 
played by Miss Muriel Russell Dodd and Miss Nancy R. 
Dodd. The strongest and most restrained study was given 
by Mr. Geoffrey M. Hooper as Sir Jocelyn Newman. Mr. 
A. de Laniger Master spoilt his Baron Ingram by over-emphasis 
in his scenes of passion. The Baroness was played with 
quiet effect by Miss Winifred Heinig. Mr. V. Gerard Smith 
as Phillip, the half-witted son, gave a good account of himself. 
Miss Audrey Master contributed to several of the best scenes 
in the play as Oliver, the page. ‘‘ Peggy ” was neatly written, 
rather thin in plot, very short, and only moderately well 
played. 

The Georgians in ‘‘ Dr. Wake’s Patient ’’ at the Imperial 
Hall, East Dulwich. A well-rehearsed, well-staged, and well- 
attended performance. Mr. Alec Adams was excellent as 
Duff Wynterden, Mr. Leonard Forbes and Mr. Harold Penistan 
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Photo} Paignton Amateur Operatic Society in ‘‘ lolanthe” 


playing the Earl of St. Olbyn and the Bishop of Selby in quite 
good style. The Dr. Forrester Wake of Mr. William Wood 
was not the best amateur performance we have seen of this 
part, although it was intelligent and pleasing. Mr. George 
Emmens was excellent as Andrew Wake, the Farmer. Mrs. 
Wake, proving one of the best character studies of the piece, 
was well played by Miss Clarice Harwar. Miss Grace Emmens 
as Lady Gerania was better in her lighter passages than in 
the emotional scenes, but her performance on the whole was 
charming. Miss Winnie Oughton gave the Countess just the 
right touch of aristocratic intolerance without overdoing it. 
The introduction of Pierrots at Seton Barr was certainly an 
innovation, which gave the audience great pleasure. The play 
was produced by Mr. Frank Stanley: 


The Bancroft D.C. in ‘‘ A Country Mouse ”’ and ‘ That 
Brute Simmons.”’ A performance well up to the record of 
this club. A polished duke, a foppish Lord Robert, and an 
aristocratic Honourable Archibald were supplied by Messrs. 
Arthur Rowney, A. Brownrigg Fyers, and Herbert Bird. 
Miss Edith West and Mrs. Hancock-Nunn were excellent as 
Lady Sylvia and Violet Aynsley. Two excellent comedy 
studies were provided by Mrs. Chamberlin as Mrs. Cropper, 
and Miss Kate Reid-Neill as Angela Muir. Of the smaller 
parts, each well played, the Jepbcot of Mr. Ernest W. Peall 
deserves special mention. “ That Brute Simmons” was 
admirably played by Messrs. Alec Shorey and Lionel Hanney 
and Mrs. Chamberlin. 


The Genesta A.D.C. in ‘‘ Miss Hook of Holland.’’ In this 
production the principals are more to be commended than the 
chorus and stage grouping. The dancing was not very good, 
but the music throughout was attacked with spirit and pre- 
cision, Mr. H. A. P. Hatten was excellent as Mr. Hook, 
Messrs. R. B. Powell, A. D. E. Craig, and David L. Hatten made 
a fantastic military trio. Mr. H. R. Hewison was not as funny 
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as he might have been as Simon Slinks. Of the ladies, Miss 
Cowley scored chief honours as Thekla, her voice lending 
charm to the character. Mrs. Harry Sharps gave a neat study 
of Miss Hook, and received well deserved encores, as also did 
Mrs. F. W. Hodges as Mina. Mrs. H. A. P. Hatton gave a 
characteristic impersonation of the Old Market Woman, 
Gretchen, Clara and Freda Voos being quite well played by 
Misses Dorothy Hurndall and F. Eldridge and Mrs. Osman 
Giddy. Mr. Robert Bottomley was responsible for the stage 
management, and Mr. Harold N. Trouncer for the musical 
direction. 


The Paignton A.O.S.—Paignton has always claimed the 
proud distinction of having introduced Gilbert and Sullivan 
into the West, and for a town of its size its Amateur Operatic 
Society has certainly done wonders in the past. So much the 
more inexplicable seems the Society’s recent lapse from its 
labours. However, with the revival of ‘“‘ lolanthe ’’ amends 
were made in no half-hearted fashion, for a really good pro- 
duction met with such success that an encore had to be 
vouchsafed in the shape ot an extra performance at popular 
prices. Space prevents us from saying more than that Miss 
Dorothy Rossiter, Mrs. Harold Palk, and Miss Madge Handford 
pleased everybody in their respective parts of Phyllis, the 
Fairy Queen, and lolanthe ; and that Messrs. C. Bromham, 
Percy Handford, H. Palk, Harold Higgs, and R. Waycott, 
as the Lord Chancellor, Strephon, Private Willis, Earl Tolloller, 
and Earl Mountararat, worthily emulated the example set 
them by the ladies. 





(H.S. P. Coster. 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance D.S. in ‘‘ Jedbury Junior.” 
The production was an histrionic success, the play being well 
staged and acted throughout, the scenery in the second act 
calling for special mention ; the title ré/e was in the hands of 
Mr. Stafford S. Cox, who gave a very natural performance. 
Mr. H. Guy Bowles as Jedbury Senior had a most cordial 
reception, his easy self-possession displaying the value of 
long experience. The part of Mr. Glibb was well interpreted 
by Mr. Geoffrey Hart. Mr. H. J. Sawford Dye gave a fine 
account of Mr. Simpson. From Mr. R. H. D. Lee came an 
easy rendering of Tom Bellaby, and Mr. E. S. Bertram Steward 
gave a delightful study of Major Hedway, Mr. Ernest Felce 
and Mr. Walter Thouless ably accounted for Job and Whimper 
respectively. Mrs. William Waters, a_ well-known local 
elocutionist, contributed an excellent representation of Dora. 
Miss Jessie was an ideal Nellie, Miss May Bishop as Mrs. Glibb, 
and Miss Lillian Cox as Mrs. Jedbury-are to be commended. 
Messrs. W. H. Loades, Sydney H. Causton, and Walter 
Gemmer were responsible for the stage direction, the acting 
management, and musical arrangements respectively. 


The Standard A.O. Co. in ‘‘ Faust.’”? Mr. John Ridding 
is to be congratulated on the excellent show given by his 
pupils. Mr. George F. Whyte was excellent as Faust, Miss 
Helene Histed seconding him with power and charm in every 
scene. The lesser parts were capably played by Misses Enid 
Wilkinson and Maude Stanhope, and Messrs. Reginald Barnes 
and William Wingrove. Mr. John Ridding’s performance of 
Mephistopheles was subtle and convincing. 


The Merrymaker’s Club in “ Lights Out ” and “ Caste ” 
at the Cripplegate. The weakness of this performance of 
“ Caste ”’ lay as it usually does in the second act, for it seldom 
happens that the military garments necessary to the scene 
become or fit the wearers. The excellence, however, of Acts 
I. and III. in the little house in Stangate quite made up 
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for any 
excellent 


weakness in Act II. 
Eccles, his voice, however, was rather resonant for 
so dissipated an old person. The Sam Gerridge of Mr. W. 
Singer was good, and except for the slight weakness in 
Act Il. Mr. J. McCarthy and Mr. J. F. Falkner gave fine per- 
formances of the Hon. George and Captain Hawtree. Miss 
Nora McDonnell would do well to use restraint in her per- 
formance of Polly Eccles. We liked her in this part better 
a few months ag 


ago. Miss Ella Cook gave a fine reading of 
I:sther. Miss Cecilly Dale was good as the Marquise de St. 
Maur. “ Lights Out’ did not appear very convincing, the 


best work was done by Dr. Ulysses Williams and Mr. Fortesque. 


The City Life O. and D.S. in ‘* Dorothy.’’ The chorus work 
was particularly good, the support accorded by the orchestra 
being excellent. Mr. Cuthbert [. Nunn is to be congratulated 
upon his musical direction. <A feature of the performance 
was the good elocution of the principals, both in speaking and 
singing. Miss Elsie Lisle and Miss Dotie Davis were charming as 
Dorothy and Lydia, their singing giving the greatest pleasure. 
Miss Lily Grieve was weak as Phyllis. Mr. Jack Stewart 
acted better than he sang as Geoffrey Wilder. Mr. Frederick 
G. Lloyd was excellent both vocally and _ histrionically as 
Harry Sherwood. Squire Bantam had a robust and natural 
interpreter in Mr. Fred Slater. Mr. Albert C. Farrant opened 
well as Lurcher, but played the part too much in the low 
comedy vein towards the end of the play. The minor parts 
were played with varying success. Mr. Arthur C. Chapman 
was responsible for the excellent stage management. 


The London County Council D.C. in “ My 


Friend the 
Prince,” 


In this excellent performance the laurels go to the 
gentlemen, for their work was on a higher plane than that of 
the ladies generally, though all the cast were word perfect. 
Mr. George Smails was the retired market gardener to the life. 
Mr. Walter Leeming gave a remarkably clever sketch of a 
young man suffering from the results of a night’s dissipation. 
Pansy and Poppy were played with girlish charm by Miss 
Marmie Kirby and Miss Marie Boyd. The best work on the 
ladies’ side was: done by Miss Ethel Teale as Gilberte Picard, 
although she was not perhaps quite physically suited to the 
part. Prince Maurice was a courtly gentleman in the hands 
of Mr. Frank B. Green. Miss Ellen Rice gave a clever and 
finished sketch of Princess Brunehilde. Mr. Arthur O’Keen 
played the courtier to perfection, in addition to stage mana- 
ging the production. Mr. Perey Merriman kept the audience 
in roars of laughter as Ambrose Pinning ; a really good piece 
of work Messrs. S. Powell and Harry Barnes Miss 
Gwladys Burkett capably completed the cast. 


The Muswell Hill D.S. in “* Les Cloches de Corneville,”’ 
at the Atheneum, Muswell Hill. The performance was praise- 
worthy all round. The play was well staged, the orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Leonard Day, everything 
that could be desired, the chorus good, and the principals 
thoroughly at home in their respective parts. Mr. Herbert 
Whitmee played rdéle his as the Marquis de Corneville with 
easy confidence. He has a strong powerful voice which he 
used with effect, especially in the love scenes and his duet with 
Germaine. Mr. E. H. Roberts, who took the part of Greni- 
cheux, has a very fine tenor voice, and was splendid throughout. 


and 


Mr. George H. Cook made an 


of the character was well brought out. Mr. Rippengal was 
excellent as the Wicked Baronet. Miss Barwell Holbrook 
used a beautiful voice in the character of Rose Maybud, 
lending that village maiden a charm almost too polished to be 
natural. Miss Ethel Elsey contributed one of the best 
character studies of the piece as Mad Margaret. Dame 
Hannah and the principal bridesmaids were played by Miss 
Amy Alderman, Mrs. E. Harris, and Mrs. Percy Scott. Mr. 
Ernest S. White was responsible for the very capable musical 
direction. 


The Mascots in ‘‘ A Country Girl ’’ at the Court Theatre. 
Decidedly one of the best productions of musical comedy seen 
on the amateur stage. The grouping and dances were par- 
ticularly good, the music, both instrumentally and vocally, 
quite above reproach. The general ensemble was equal in 
effect to much seen on the smaller professional stage. Indi- 
vidually the work was equally well done. The Barry of Mr. 
Sydney D. Ewart was an excellent performance. Miss Dorothy 
Sturgess lent Madame Sophie a charming vivacity which won 
all hearts. Miss Nanno Parry gave a dainty reading of Nan. 
Miss Kay M. Blake impersonated Marjorie with true charm. 
The acting of Miss Constance Derham was a little stiff, but 
her voice everything that could be desired. Mr. R. C. Good 
was good right through as Geoffrey Challoner. The lesser 
parts were each and all undertaken with complete confidence, 
the whole reflecting the greatest credit upon the producer, Mr. 
Frank Morrison. Mr. Robert S. Ker was responsible for the 
musical direction. 


The Vaudeville Club in ‘‘ Sweet and Twenty” at the 
King’s Hall Theatre. A popular and most artistic revival 
of this charming domestic comedy. One might almost call 
it an “ all star’ cast, for each member was a practised actor, 
and fitted his or her part like a glove. The chief honours 
perhaps went to Mr. B. Macdonald Hastings as Eustace. 
Mr. Harry Peach was an excellent Douglas. Mr. C. H. E. 
Rea gave a good clerical sketch as the Rev. James Floyd. 
Mr. Henry A. King brought the house about his ears, as well 
as the glass roof of the conservatory, as Prynne the odd man. 
Mr. Hubert Chater distinguished himself in the small part of 
Trehearne the blacksmith. and Master Robert Wilson played 
excellently as the youthful Cris. Miss Alice King was sweet- 
ness and daintiness personified as Joan Trevelyan. Mrs. 
Herbert Ford’s visit was short, if trenchant, as Mrs. Trevelyan, 
while Miss Ellie Chester gave a womanly and sympathetic 
reading of Ellen. It was the club’s 194th dramatic perform- 
ance. 


The Twelfth Night Players in ‘‘ Saturday to Monday,” 
and the production of a one-act play, “‘ The River of Light,” 
by Neilson Morris. It cannot be said that a very festive 
week-end spirit pervaded the performance of the comedy, 
though the actors struggled loyally with some mishap that 
occurred behind the scenes, and which accounted for the long 
delay between acts, not that long waits are by any means 
the exception to the rule at the King’s Hall. The star part of 
Lord Culvert was capably handled by Mr. Lionel Cornish, 
who worked tremendously hard. Mr. Edwin Feis gave one 


of his best humorous sketches as Mr. Pidding. Mr. José M. 
de Mancha seemed afraid to let himself go as Probyn Dyke. 
Mr. Charles Wood was entirely successful as the Rev. Lemuel 
Toop. Miss Adriennesse Clarke was the worried Mrs. Wend- 
over to the life, her work in this character being most natural. 
Mrs. Ernest Renton was good, as usual, as Lady Diana Por- 
chester, and Miss Mabel Christopherson made a dainty Angela. 
Miss Madge Courtenay and Miss Kathleen White gave excellent 


Mr. |. Ernest Bradfield, as Gaspard, the Miser, gave one of 
the best performances of the evening, being especially good 
in the second act, and enthusiastically encored. Mr. John 
Guppy as the Bailie and Mr. H. J. Turquand as Gobo (the 
Bailie’s shadow) were both excellent, causing much merri- 
ment. Mr. H. |. Turquand gave a solo dance in the last act 
which was much appreciated by the audience, who clamoured 
for anencore. Miss F. Brinsmead as Serpolette acted through- 
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out with a natural abandon and vivacity, whilst Miss Kathleen 
M. Day, who is possessed of a remarkably clear sweet voice, 
was happily placed as Germaine. 


The Brentwood O. §S. in ‘ Ruddigore ” at the Drill Hall, 
Brentwood. We were well repaid for a rather long journey 
by the excellent performance we had the pleasure of witness- 
ing rhe music, both vocal and instrumental, was under- 
taken with vigour by well-trained musicians. The whole 
had been capably stage managed, the grouping being extremely 
good. Mr. Herbert Stursberg was stronger vocally than 
histrionically as Robin Oakapple. Mr. Guy Withers was a 
little wavering in pitch as Richard Dauntless, but the humour 


character studies as Miss Skeat and Thompson respectively. 
“The River of Light” is a one-act play of strong dramatic 
interest. It appeared slightly snappy as it was played, and 
the climax rather too abrupt for a curtain raiser. It should 
do excellently on the “ halls.” 


We are asked to state that all the performers in the Old Tent- 
sonian D.S. production of ‘‘ The Stronger Sex”’ were bona fide 
members of that club, and not drawn for the occasion from the 
Edward Terry D.C., as we were informed. 


Several reports ave unavoidably held over. 
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WIGS. COSTUMES. 


CHAS. H. FOX, Ltt. 


Wiig Makers and Costumiers 


27 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
LONDON 
Wigs, Costumes, Scenery, Limelight, and every 
requisite for Amateur Performances, &c., 
on most reasonable terms. 

The GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS a SPECIALITY 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES ATTENDED BY COMPETENT MEN 
‘ART OF MAKING-UP.” New Edition just published. Post Free, 1/14. 


DR. ERASMUS WILSON’S PURE FACE POWDER, White, Pink and Straw. 
Price 1/- per box. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Telegrams—" Theatricals, London.” Telephone—Post Office, 455’ Central. 


L. & H. NATHAN 


: : Court and : : 
Theatrical Costumiers 


Providers of costumes to the principal London Theatres 
& most important Amateur Clubs throughout the country, 


17 COVENTRY STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 

















THE ART OF SINGING 


Mr. HERBERT KINSLEY 
TEACHES VOICE PRODUCTION 


on a thoroughly scientific basis ; all defects of voice corrected ; 
no uncertainty left to students. Based on natural and 
scientific laws, which enables them to sustain continual 
vocal effort without fatigue or exertion. It is the only true 
system which can ensure complete ease in the production 
of high or low notes, combined with perfect quality. 
The voice gains in richness and power after a few Jessons. 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. ADVICE FREE. 


42 BRYANSTON ST., MARBLE ARCH, W. 





Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
Tur * DANDY ” SHOES 


as worn by 
Miss Isapen Jay 
who says, “ Shoes fit perfectly."' 
Makers to 
Mr. Frank Curzon's Productions 
and the leading London 
Theatres and Opera Houses. 
DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYNE énrosstns We 
(A few doors north of Hippodrome). 


Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS. POST FREER; 























THE ART OF SINGING 


thoroughly taught by those methods which have ensured success to the greatest singers 
of the past. Pupils, when proficient, are given valuable introductions to the profession, 
and are afforded opportunities of public audience on Concert and Variety Halls. 


THE SAVOY STUDIO OF SINGING & CONCERT AGENCY 


Telegrams :“Eponym, London.” 358 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Tele. No. 9296 Gerr. 


Madame Steer 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Special Terms for Entire Productions. On Hire or Purchase 


22 Maiden Lane, W.C. 
Factory : 5\Waterloo Road (near Bridge) 














THE KENDRICK FIGURE. 
What is it? Why, that of the woman who takes 


MRS. KENDRICK’S HERB TEA 
pin Safe, Simple and Cheap Remedy for Obesity. 
Recommended by John Strange Winter. 

PRICE 2s. Gd. Per Box, Post Free, for 25 Days’ Treatment. 

Mrs. P. KENDRICK, 10 Crown Court, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 








STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED © 


Booklet of Particulars and Testimonials FREE from 


Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 























« COL’DRVM,” 
11 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 











SARA, 
Palmist. 
At Homes Attended. 


52 BROMPTON ROAD, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 
(Ist Floor.) Hours 11 to 7 daily. 











TOOTH 
BRUSH 


EACH TUFT SET 
IN ALUMINIUM. 


LOOSE BRISTLES 


SPECIAL OFFER (POSSIBLE. 


FILL IN COUPON, OVER 1,000,000 


; IN ° 

Box or Mysantat Dental Preparations sent DAILY USE 
free if 3d. enclosed for packing and postage, Complete in Mica Case with 

or 1s. 6d. for Mysantat Tootu Brusn. Brush for cleansing, 


DR cc cdedunrensateccsibnecantsnieereeeseeabetonssenensecesnsts 1/6 & 2/- 


Address... " ALL TEXTURES. 
MYSANTAL_ Co. o9 “55 ‘Besners Street, London, W. 





(REGISTERED) 
Each Genuine Brush stamped 
‘*MYSANTAL" 











Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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ANDRE 
HUGO 


The Originator of Fashion in Ladies’ 
Hairdressing, and the Inventor and 
Patentee of the World-Renowned 


‘LA MERVEILLEUSE’ 
HAIR FRAMES 


WARNING. 
Mons. A. pop pore ‘o inform ladies that he is the original 
inventor of th a Merv=lleuse” Hair Fromes, ani these 
can ONLY BE OBTAINED from him if correct shape and 
1 ehtest weight are desired 














THE TURBAN PARISIEN FRAMES 


The Coiffure of To-day. 


The new “ Turban Parisien’’ may be taken as absolutely the 
last word in fashionable coiffure, and has been specially invented by 
M. André Hugo in order to produce in the simplest and most rapid 
fashion possible that fascinating cap effect which now distinguishes 
in a most remarkable degree the latest coiffures seen in those 
places where smart Parisians congregate. 

For a lady wishing to use her own hair, these frames cin be had 
plain in three sizes, 16/6, 18/6, 21/-. Covered with fine Natural 
Hair, with the prettiest slight wave, from £3/3/0 ; or a Plait or Coil, 
as depicted, from £4/4/0 


GRECIAN BANDS, in Real Tortoiseshell. 


Carved, from 36/-; and Plain, from 16/6 





A Pattern for Colour and Remittance must 
accompany all Orders. 


180 Sloane St., London. 


Telephone No.: VICTORIA 2504 

















JOHN BARKER & in: 


BLOUSE SPECIALISTS. 








THE LATEST 

PHASE OF THE 

FASHIONABLE 
BLOUSE. 








The MAGYAR 


has gained immed ate and 
universal popularity by 
reason of its charming 


simplicity ; 
eing cut in one piece and 
practi al'y seamless, its 


uccessiul production is 
possible only in the hands 
of the most expert makers. 


The Illust ation represents 


The VESTA, 


a Pailey Silk Magyar 
Slip with Claudine Collar 
and Ce and lined with 


Jap Si Mid: in a 
variety of new designs and 
colourings. 


~ 18/9 


Guaranteed perfect 
in every detail of 


both cut and finish. 








JOHN BARKER & Co., Ltd., SS32%97%. 








ALSTON’S 
7/6 OUTFIT 


Alstona Painting 


is a delightful and artistic occupa- 
tion for those who desire to paint 
but have not the time an: oppor- 
tunity for study. 





No knowledge of drawing, sketching 
or painting Is necessary. 





Every requisite for Alstona Painting 
packed in a well-fitted colour box. 
Alston’s Specialities : 
Convex Glasses, Mediums, Photo- 
graph; for Painting. and all Acces- 

sories for Alstona Painting. 
Write for particylars. 


ALSTON GALLERY (Dept. 7), 310 Regent Street, London, W. 



























This 
guarantee label 
(as shown) is attach- 
ed to every pair 
of the genuine 

VELVET GRIPS 


STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


verre WITH CLIP TOPS. 





No. 45. Cott. Elas., 1 Grip, “Ile pair.\ Postage 
» 68 Silkk ,, o” - Id. 
oe 75. Cott. o 6 ws pair 


> Gt .».- 3-0 2 «a } ate 
If unable to procure from your Draper. apply to— 
The Manufactory, Hackney Rd. Works, Loudon, N.E 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society whé¢n communicating with advertisers. 
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“THE ISLANDER” 


A Musical Comedy in two acts, by MAJOR MARSHALL 
Music by PHILIP MICHAEL FARADAY 














tacte; 


' Miss ELSIE SPAIN as Kitty Mclan 
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“The Islander,” at the Apollo Theatre 


By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of The Referee) 


HEN Sydney Smith was asked by a raw young 

curate what he should preach about, the witty 

canon of St. Paul’s is reported to have said, 
*“ About twenty minutes.”’ If you ask me what a 
‘ musical comedy *’ should be about, | would answer, in 
much the same way, ‘* About two hours and a half.”’ 
lor musical comedy, in its present stage of arrested 
development, is nothing more, and nothing less, than a 
variety entertainment——a kind of half-way house between 
the theatre and the music-hall. I do not intend to speal: 
disrespectfully of musical; comedy. It is a class of 
dramatic composition-—although, for an obvious reason, 
it is not mentioned by Polonius 
which engages as much talent as 
any other kind of theatrical enter- 


the sentiment and humour of the plot are adequately 
interpreted in the music. Mr. Faraday does not rise 
above the aspirations of the author nor fall below them, 
and although there is nothing very pretentious either in 
the play or the music, Mr. Faraday has found inspira- 
tion in the story for some very gracious melodies and for 
a touch of comicality-—as, for instance, in the very 
animated finale, into which the air of ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne’’ is ingeniously and appropriately introduced. 
The story, which is told in a straightforward fashion, 
always direct and to the point, begins on board a British 
man-o’-war. We are on the upper deck of a Dread- 

nought, lying in the Persian Gulf, 

and life on board ship is very 





tainment, and more various, for 
authors and composers, actors, 
singers and dancers, are all 
expected to give of their best to it. 
If the author—I speak feelingly 

docs not always shine in plays of 
the sort, | faney it is because he 
has to make way so often for the 
others, including the low comedian, 
whose casual humours contribute so 
much, as a rule, to the composition 
of his own part—a rule to which 
‘* The Islander *’ supplies the excep- 
tion which establishes ihe rule, as 
indeed, this musical comedy, which 
Mr. Alexander Henderson has pro- 
duced at the Apollo Theatre in 
yrand style, departs also from the 





ways of the common run of plays 
of the sort in some other respects. 
With the production of ‘* The 
Islander ** at the Apollo it may be 
said that musical comedy makes a 


move in the right direction. It 
yocs up one. It is an honest, 


artistic effort to improve upon the 
ordinary design of piece of the 
class to which it belongs, and for 
onee we have a musical play in 
which the honours are — fairly 
divided between an author and a 
composer, instead of being shared 
between them and a whole host of 
other writers of more or less 
irrelevant words and music, We 
have for once a thing of a certain 
shape and form instead of the usual 
amusing inconsequences. It is a 
radical change, and a change for 
the betier; it is a change which 
encourages the hope that one of 
the most delightful entertainments 
to be found, the theatre, is, after 
marking time too long, marching at last on towards that 
degree of artistic shapeliness to which | believe it must 
and will attain, [ am not one of those who think 
musical comedy is going out of fashion, but I have a 
very strong conviction that the old-fashioned form of 
musical comedy-—the aimless, formless, brainless kind of 
musical comedy— is going out of favour. 

The author of ** The Islander,’’ Major Marshall, and 
the composer of the music, Mr. Philip Michael Faraday, 
have worked together with that common understanding 
which should exist between author and composer, and so 
it happens that the music of ‘* The Islander ’’ is always 
illustrative, as it should be, of the’ author’s theme, and 





Miss Elaine Inescort as Georgina 


vividly brought before our eyes. 
The formidable guns are turned 
upon a nameless island, which it is 
our business to annex, on the 
principle that ‘‘all unannexed 
islands belong, ‘ ex-officio’ ’’— 
whatever Major Marshall may 
understand by the use of that Latin 
phrase—‘‘ to the British Islands.’’ 
The British Commissioner, who is 
on board, has lost his official 
despatches, but the captain is pre- 
pared to act on his own initiative 
and the men are all ready. It is 
a stirring, bustling scene. With 
more respect, perhaps, for the con- 
ventions of musical comedy than 
for the discipline of the senior ser- 
vice, the gallant author allows on 
board the ship preparing for action 
a party of young ladies, 
chaperoned by Lady Birkenhead. 
Morza Makh Ali Khan, the Pasha 
of the threatened island, comes on 
board to discuss terms, and it turns 
out that he is a Persian, so to 
say, only by marriage, for he is a 
good Scotsman married en 
secondes noces to a Persian lady, 
the mother of his daughter, the 
Princess Haidee. He has another 
daughter by his first wife, and 
what more natural than this young 
lady should happen to be one of the 
party travelling with Lady Birken- 
head, although the beautiful Kitty 
is quite unaware when she reaches 
the Persian Gulf of her father’s 
whereabouis as he is of hers, and 
he is as ignorant of her identity 
when they meet as she of his. To 
the fascinations of the young ladies 
—ineluding the Princess Haidee 

the British officers promptly 
yield, as they would to no other means of conquest, and 
the young couples are already pairing themselves off 
when the Pasha invites everybody to visit the island—a 
beautiful island, which makes a perfectly enchanting 
scene for the second act. The pleasures offered to the 
visitors to the island include some very taking dancing 
by the native women and the partly Persian daughter of 
the Pasha consolidates her friendship with the not too 
Scotch half-sister by lending Kitty a most sumptuous 
dress of the Persian style, in which she presently cuts a 
very pretty figure, and a very coy one, before her lover. 
Coming to business, the Pasha, like the canny Scot he 
is, drives a bargain with the British; he agrees to give 
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Lieut. Hume (Mr. LAURENCE LEGGE) calls the roll on H.M.S. ‘‘ Rutland” 





The British Commissioner 
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: AURENCE CAIRD) explains that he has lost his despatches, upon which Captain Jarrett 
(Mr. SAM WALSH) assumes responsibility 
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The Play of the Month (continued) 


up possession of the coveted island in consideration of a 


lump sum down and an annuity, and having received the 
purchase-morcy he coolly explains that the island was 
not his to sell, for the author asks us to believe that it 
was an island which had been in the possession of Eng- 
land since the seventeenth century—apparently without 
the British Government being aware of it. There may 
be carelessness sometimes in our Government offices ; 
that | am quite willing to admit, 
but | can't believe the Foreign 
Otlice would be likely to overlook 
an island in this fashion. You 
cannot mislay an island, ever such 





a small one, in the Persian Gulf so 
easily as all that. 

\s the Pasha, then, gives back 
to England the island, and Lo the 
Commissioner the ready money he 
has received for it, so for all the 
good he gets out of his hard bar- 
yaining he might just as well have 
begun where he left off; but that, 
maybe, is only the author’s way o! 
showing shat it is alla joke. Any- 
way, the Pasha gets his” two 
daughters off his hands in the end 

not, to be sure, that he has been 
an active agent in any such affairs. 
The young 





ladies have busied 
themselves about that. As Kitty, 
the wise child who did not know 
her own father, Miss Elsie Spain 
makes the most of her part. She 
is an actress who can sing and a 
singer who can act, and if Miss 
Mabel Burnege perhaps lacks a 
certain Oriental languor, that is 
the only one thing wanting, and 
even that may perhaps be ex- 
plained, if not excused, by the 
Scotch blood which runs in’ the 
veins of the Persian Princess. Cer- 
tainly, when Kitty gets into 
Oriental costume, in the second 
act, she looks no less attractive 
than = she does in the first ; 
indeed, | think when Haidee gives 
her such a chance she might at 
least return the compliment by 
lending the Persian Princess one 
of the beautiful dresses of the 
latest fashion, of which the Euro- 
pean ladies seem to have brought 
each a bountiful stock with them 
to the Persian Gulf. The standard 
of taste and elegance to which we 
have become — accustomed — in 
musical comedy is maintained by 
Mr. Alexander Henderson at the 
Apollo, and the dresses and the 
scenery, the composition of the 
pictures on the stage, and the Mr. 
staye-management generally could 

not possibly be excelled. It is the 

last word; the “‘ dernier cri.’” We have very beautiful 
dresses, European and Oriental, and beautiful girls in 
the beautiful dresses, and the wearers of these beautiful 
dresses have an amount of ‘““go’’ which we do not 
always associate with nameless ‘ ladies of the Court.”’ 
here is a follow-my-leader number in the second act 
which is one of the prettiest, gayest things of the sort 
I have ever seen. : 


In the character of the Pasha, Mr. Neil Kenyon, 





Fred Allandale as Lieut. the Hon. me that 
D’Arcy Langton, D.S.O. yet belie the 
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whose name is not familiar to the London playgoer, 
makes an instant success. He is a very bright comedian 
and ready-witted, and although he is not so much dis- 
posed, as some of the favourites of a minor theatre, to 
draw upon his own resources, he certainly does not fail 
t» avail himself of the licence always accorded to the 
low comedian in musical plays, and it is possible that by 
that process of accretion which is known as working up 
a part that the Pasha of ‘* The 
Islander ’’ may become funnier 
and funnier still as time goes on. 
Mr. Kenyon brings a fresh talent 
to business of this sort. He is, 
to borrow a catch-phrase from 
another play of the same kind, 
‘* always merry and bright.’’ 

The piece is well played, and 
the performance is not less re- 
markable for the general excel- 
lence than for individual imper- 
sonations. If the elderly British 
Agent does not strike one as dis- 
tractingly funny it is certainly not 
from lack of any appreciation of 
the humours of the part that Mr. 
Laurence Caird finds himself 
forced to resort to purely physical 
means of raising laughter. To 
cne of the best actors in the com- 
pany, indeed, falls the worst part 
in the piece. Mr. Reginald Lau- 
rence, as High Treasurer and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pasha, 
makes quite a finished study of a 
part of no great importance; and 
the British officers, and the British 
seamen, too, for that matter, are 
all very well played. They take to 
the deck in the first act as natur- 
ally as the duck to the water, and 
their agility in tripping up and 
down the iron ladders leading to 
the bridge is something to wonder 
at. Mr. Sam Walsh plays the 
part of the naval Captain with an 
air of authority, and Mr. Fred 
Allandale and Mr. Laurence 
Legge, as junior officers, who have 
to expound the tenderer senti- 
ments of the piece, leave a most 
agreeable impression. Miss Ethel 
Morrison gives a touch of distine- 
tion to the character of Lady 
Birkenhead, whose two daughters 
are engagingly represented by 
Miss Mary Dibley and Miss Elaine 
Inescort. In the auxiliary 
character of a precocious mid- 
shipman, Master Bobby  An- 
drews, who is getting a big boy 
now, makes a hit. It seems to 
Master Andrews may 
usual story of 

. the infant prodigy, which 
has been repeated from the days of the Infant Roscius 
down to our own time, and that a very bright, clever 
juvenile actor is growing up to be an accomplished 
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i i i i it i i i iti OV ent to annex the Island, 
Captain Jarrett reads a formal speech of welcome to the Pasha on his arrival, telling him that it is the intention of the British Government to 
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The Pasha lights a cigarette and sings to the company Hit if 
on board 





























The Pasha: ‘** Now, it ill becomes a Pasha if he talks too fre2."’ 


Kitty and Lieut. Langton make love The Pasha smiles at the threats to bombard the Island , 








Photos) [Foulsham & Banfield 


Lieut. Langton : ‘‘ You promised to give me Pasha : 
a decided answer before 
you left for England 


** You had better all come to the Palace and discuss the 
question ameecably — ameecably if possible I'm 
thinkin’ it'll be just a question of / s. d."’ 
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The Pasha asks to see Kitty’s locket, and finds the The Princess (Miss MABEL BURNEGE) takes a fancy to 


portrait of his first wife inside it 


Lieut. Hume (Mr. LAURENCE LEGGE) 








The Pasha introduces the Princess to Kitty as her sister, 
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(Foulsham & Banpfela 
for they are both his daughters 
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Sir William Pickerton escorts Lady Birkenhead 
(MISS ETHEL MORRISON) to luncheon, 
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Kitty teases Lieut. Langton, in the Kiosk 
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Kitty: ‘‘ Talking of marriage makes me go all fluttery ; I can feel my heart go bump, bump, bump." ' 
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MR. NEIL KENYON as the Pasha 
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Scenes on the Island 
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Captain Jarrett insists upon the Pasha signing the document of annexation. 
Cuptauin Jarrett 
Pasha “It’s a fact! 
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The Pasha, however, insists upon having the cash first. 
‘Why, demme, d'you distrust the British Government, sir?’’ 


There's mair than me does that! "’ 
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seorgina (MISS ELAINE INESCORT) and Wilhelmina (MISS MARY DIBLEY) coax the Pasha in vain to sign the paper. 
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Both : ‘‘ Sign this little paper, sweetly.’’ 
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After successfully bluffing the Captain, and receiving the money, the Pashe suddenly shakes hands with the Captain, saying, 
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The International Horse Show 


OLYMPIA, 6th—16th JUNE, 1910. 

















THE GREATEST ATTRACTION 
OF THE LONDON SEASON 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 


“The Playgoer ¢& Society Illustrated” 


have secured one of the most important Stands for the purpose ot 








circulating the paper among the 250,000 people who visit the 


Horse Show every year, Stand No. 4. 
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ENTRANCE 
From Addison Road Station. 


HE SPECIAL HORSE SHOW NUMBER of “THE PLAY- 
_ GOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” published 12th June, 


1gto, will contain a handsome Souvenir of the most popular play 


of the month, the latest news of the theatre, and beautifully illustrated 


notes on Art, Literature, Fashion, and Society by well-known writers. 
It will contain particulars as to ‘Tours and Amusements, &c., and 


will be the 


MOST POPULAR GUIDE 
FOR VISITORS, SIGHTSEERS & SOCIETY. 
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Please mention THE PLAYGCOFR AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





For Advertisement Rates under this heading write to The Advertisement Manager, 12 Regent St., S.W. 








BASKET MAKING 





SCHOOL OF BASKET MAKING 
(Miss Firtn’s), 23 BERNERS STREET, LONDON 
Write for particulars of lessons and all Basket material. 
Tel. No.: 6775 Gerrard. 
MISS CROOKE’S SCHOOL 
18 Berners St., W. Lessons given. 
All kinds of fancy baskets at moderate prices. 


OF 


BASKETMAKING 
Evening classes attended. 
Hours, 10 to 6. 








DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





SCHOOL OF DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 


2 Harrington Gardens, 











South Kensington (near Gloucester 
Road Station, S.W.). Write for prospectus to Miss Aimée 
Phipps. 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
THE EMPLOYERS’ AGENCY (Governess and Domestic), 


10 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
*Phone 5883 Westminster. 





THE GROSVENOR DOMESTIC AND GOVERNESS 
AGENCY, 
32 BUCKINGHAM PALACE Roap, S.W. 


Write or telephone at once. 
Tel... 5380 Westminster. 





PALACE GARDENS EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. (Regis- 
tered by 1L..C.C.) Domestic servants and governesses. 
booking fee. 5 Wellington Ter., Bayswater,W. Tel.: 3790 Padd. 








THE LADIES’ LEAGUE, 21 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W., recommends gentlewomen to fill responsible 
positions. Telephone: 1025 Mayfair. 

MRS. McKENZIE, first-class governess and _ servants’ 


agency, 8 Earl's Court Road, Kensington, W. 


Write for full 
particulars. 








RESTAURANTS 


THE CORONET RESTAURANT (next door to Coronet 
Theatre), Notting Hill Gate, W. Theatre dinners and suppers 
a speciality. ‘Tel. No, : 5286 Western. 








No 


Write for full particulars. | 





LACE AND EMBROIDERY SCHOOLS 

KENSINGTON LACE SCHOOL, 139 Kensington High 
Street, W. Lessons given in all kinds of laces. Sheet of 6 
full-size prickings, 5 different styles, 2s. Material and desig ns 
supplied. Old lace carefully mended and cleaned. 

LOUISA and ROSA TEBBS (Gold Medallists), lace experts, 
teachers and authors of the Artof Bobbin Lace, 2nd Edit., 5s. 4d, 
post free, the most practical book published. Outfits, 12s. 6d. 
Bargains in choice antique lace. 14 Upper Baker Street, W. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN EMBROIDERY STUDIO (Lucy 
Burton), 26 South Molton Street, W. Original designs. 
Tapestry restored ; dresses embroidered ; fans ; lessons given. 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


LEINSTER HOTEL 


19 LEINSTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 








HIGH-CLASS PRIVATE HOTEL with all the comforts 
of a refined home. 


Cuisine a feature. Absolute cleanliness. 


Readers of ‘*The P.aygoer and Society” 
inspect before looking elsewhere. 


Good, lofty rooms overlooking garden square to which visitors 
have access. ‘Terms moderate and inclusive. 


would do well to 











LOFTUS RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
11 TEMPLETON PL., EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
This Hotel is noted for general comfort, good catering, and moder- 
ate, strictly inc usive charges. 40 Bedrooms. Central to all parts. 
Two minutes to District and Tube Railways. Weekly Pension 
Terms, 30s. to £2 2s.: Double Rooms, 25s. to 35s. No ExTRAs. 
Cables & Telcgrams: “ Loftusite, London.” Telephone: 491 Western. 














ROTTINGDEAN, near Brighton. 
co Post Office, Rottingdean. 
ments let. Write for terms. 


Mrs. Graham-Buckley, 
Paying guests taken or apart- 





FLATS—HOUSES. Apartments, suites, bachelor cham- 
bers, furnished. Paying guests and boarding houses recom- 
mended. Mrs. A. Clark, 78 Baker Street, London, W. 





Established 1817 Tel, 2450 Mayfair 


W. BEADELL Restaurant & Confectioner 


Table d'Hdt> Luncheon, 1/6. Table d'Héte Dinner, 2/6, or a la Carte at 
moderate prices. 
AFTERNOON TEAS 
Beadell's Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/- per doz. Beadell’s Celebrated Long 
ile Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box 


8 VERE ST. OXFORD ST., W. (yaniit so SeRrove) 


hall & Snelgrove 

















THEATRICAL AND VARIETY AGENCY 


J. ROWLAND SALES’ AGENCY (Theatrical and Variety), 
15 and 16 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Sales 





specially undertakes the providing of artists for Concerts, At | 


Homes, Dinners, etc. Write or ‘phone: Gerrard 7145. 





MAGAZINES 
“THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW” (started in 1858 as 


Englishwoman’s Journal) of Social, Industrial, and Educational 
Questions Affecting Women. Published quarterly. 
23 Berners Street, London, W. 





Price 


Is. 





FANS AND FEATHERS 








PALMISTRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, ETC. 








PALMISTRY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
“ Graham” 


Fees Moderate. At Homes Attended 





Consultations daily. 





165 HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W. 











MASCOT. 
GRAPHOLOGIST AND PALMIST. 
120 New Bond Street, W. 
Consultations Daily, ro till 6. 











“A Face may Lie but a Hand never.” 


Consult THELMA 


PALMIST AND CLAIRVOYANT 
Hours 11 until 6 or by Appointment 
PATRONIZED BY THE ARISTOCRACY 


4 EARL’S COURT RD., LONDON, W. 











TURF COMMISSION AGENT 









FANS of every description. 
Repairs and Mountings. 
Feathers Cleaned 


Wholesale and Retail. 
and Dyed 


FEATHER BOAS 
Made, Cleaned and Re-curled. 
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Charles Denton 


38 GLASSHOUSE STREET, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


Telephone Nos. : 4156-7 Gerrarp. 
Telegraphic Address; “‘ Dewrocuar, Lonpon."’ 
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HE art of Neil Kenyon. 


r. Neil Kenyon 


Wherein lies its power ? Robbie 


Burns, the ploughman, possessed the secret, and that’s 
why you find his poems living in the hearts of thousands all 
over the world when volume upon volume of greater intel- 


As Himself 





lectual value lie unread, maybe un- 
cut, on the shelves of the British 
Museum Library. Mr. J. M. Barrie 
possesses it, for has not ‘‘ Peter Pan ”’ 
become a stage classic and Mrs. 
Darling just ‘“* Mother,”’ while memories 
of “The Little Minister’”’ will be 
cherished long after many of the 
wordy, would-be philosophical drama- 
tic dissertations on morals and im- 
moralities are forgotten ? 

It is the heaven-born blend of 
pathos and bumour, flavoured with a 
subtle sympathy, which enables a 
writer or actor with this nature to gain 
a unique position in the affections of 
the public. A little illustration, cer- 
tainly. On Boxing night, 1907, I sat 
in Drury I.ane Theatre waiting for 
the curtain to ring up on the annual 
pantomime, ‘“‘ The Babes in the Wood.” 
Neil Kenyon played the Baroness, 
Before he had been on the stage many 
moments the crowded’ house realised 
that the ordinary every-day conven- 
tional ‘‘ panto’? dame, beloved of 
Cockney comedians, had _ vanished. 
Certainly the same snub nose and 
straggly wisp of hair was in evidence, 


but bright through the absurd make-up gleamed the sonsie 


Scot’s guid wife. 
revelation. 


To the jaded playgoer it was a refreshing 


Here was no vulgar harridan, but a wholesome, 


kindly, motherly body speaking with a soft, fascinating Scotch 
slur, and whose smile was genially funny, instead of the usual 


leering grin. 





As the Porter 


parents refused to allow me to go on the stage. 


Indeed, a novelty ! 


Yet one which kept the 
huge building echoing with laughter. 
It was the art of Neil Kenyon. 

A gift from the gods ?. Maybe, but 
only a due reward for the severely 
bitter time he passed through during 
his early stage struggles. The other 
day as we were standing in the wings 
of the empty, gloomy Apollo stage 
during a brief ‘ rehearsal’ interval, 
I referred to this. ‘ Speirin’, are 
ye ?”’ said he, with a quizzical smile. 
‘Is it ma life story ye want. Weel, 
to be honest, Kenyon is not my name, 
for my father was a M’Kinnon, of 
Skye. I was born at Greenock, a 
town famous as the birthplace of Jean 
Adams, who wrote : 

There’s nae luck aboot the hoose, 

There’s nae luck ava. 

There’s nae luck aboot the hoose, 

When our guidman’s awa. 
“ This old ballad held me back when- 
ever I felt tempted to guy the Scottish 
dame too much, for I think it one of 
the sweetest feminine utterances the 
world has ever known. Every word 
rings with true wifeliness. I started 
with a local firm of solicitors, for my 
I found 


engrossing deeds and making up inventories decidedly mono- 
tonous, so for relaxation used to amuse my fellow clerks with 
imitations of well-known actors, the most popular of which 
was Edward Compton as David Garrick. Out of business I 


divided my time between athletics and amateur theatricals, 
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playing in most of the Glasgow Atheneum Compton Dramatic 


Society’s productions. 


Phen | struck out, and, going through 


to Edinburgh, secured my first professional engagement, 
where at the Lyceum Theatre I played Malise in‘ The Lady 


of the Lake.’ 

“ Hard times followed. All over 
Scotland I toured with the Livesays 
and their portable theatre. Twelve 
shillings a week was hardly a 
princely salary for playing fourteen 
parts and doing all the billposting. 

“Five brothers, a sister, and a 
sister-in-law of the mother made up 
the Livesay company, and they 
thought nothing of staging ‘ Ham- 
let’ with the assistance of a grave- 
digger and Polonius. In = Mr. 
Osmond Tearle’s Shakespearean 
Company I played Iago to his 
Othello. That brings to memory 
a rather laughable incident which 
took place during the performance 
of ‘Ingomar.’ The Herald was 
being taken by a raw young actor, 
so we made him up as a bearded 
old man of eighty instead of a boy 
about sixteen. Osmond Tearle was 
well down the stage when he 
walked on to the accompaniment 
of a huge laugh. A kindly man, 
and usually very hard to ‘ dry up,’ 
Tearle on this occasion fairly col- 
lapsed. 





As Widow Twankey 


Quickly pulling himself together, he quietly re-. 


marked : ‘ Good heavens, they have opened the menagerie ! ’ 


What made me start on the halls ? 


When doing the 


smalls ’ 


with a burlesque troupe the comedian dropped out at the 


last moment and I dropped in. 


heavily, and thought I had made a bit 
of a name, so with a brither Scot booked 
the Clark Hall, Paisley, for a Saturday 
night. We hoped to net, say, £100, as 
we had secured the services of’ several 
first-class artistes. 

“ The evening of the concert arrived. 
My partner and I occupied the pay- 
boxes ; the attendants were posted at the 
various entrances. 

“* Ready, Mr. Kenyon?’ asked the 
manager. ‘ Yes,’ I nervously replied. 
‘Stand by your places!’ he roared. 
‘ Now, then, we’ll open.’ 

“The big double doors swung wide, 
but where was the crowd, for the gusty 
whirlwind of snow only blew in two 
little boys, one of whom approached my 
box and whispered: ‘ Please, sir, can 
twa o’ us get in for 3d. ?’ 

“No, I’ve not deserted the ‘ halls,’ 
but, having the offer to play such an 
exceptional character as a Persian Pasha 
from Scotland thought I’d like to return 
to the legitimate. Yes, I’ve had many 
tempting offers to go to America; in 
fact, last Saturday I nearly accepted 
one, and may before your excellent paper 
reaches the public.” 


Since then the public insist 
on considering me a humorist. I scored 


in this rather 





As the Postman 


At this moment Neil Kenyon made a quiet exit; it’s a 


little habit he has, and mighty effective. 
finish it gives to his porter and stationmaster sketches. 


Just think of the 


may his dry, caustic wit and kindly pathos amuse the public. 
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MISS It was a fortunate moment for Miss Elsie Spain, 
ELSIE as well as for Mr. Frank Curzon, that three- 
SPAIN and-a-half vears ago he happened to be among 
the audience at the annual production of the Stock Exchange 
Opera Company. So impressed was Mr. Curzon with her 
acting and singing that he asked her for an interview, and, to 
use Miss Spain’s own words, “ Before | could grasp my good 
fortune, | was understudying Miss Isabel Jay as ‘ Miss Hook 
of Holland.’ "’ There are many people who bewail that the 
“ Princess Occasion’? never comes knocking at their doors, 
when the truth is they are too dull and sleepy to recognise the 
good lady when she does come visiting. 
belong to that big family. 


Miss Spain does not 
She has seized every opportunity 
Shortly after Miss Spain’s engage- 
ment with Mr. Curzon, Miss Jay went out of the cast, and for 
two months she became “ Miss Hook ’”’ with credit to herself, 
no less than a vindication of the well-known prescience of 
Mr. Curzon in “ spotting a winner.” After this followed a 
long tour in Gilbert and Sullivan parts with Mrs. Doyly Carte, 
and when Mr. Workman went into management on his own 
account, he brought Miss Spain with him to the Savoy. 
there to the Apollo and 
step and a jump. 
training 


that has presented itself. 


From 
“The Islander ’’ was only a hop, 
Miss Spain has her own views about voice 
but this is not singular when one learns that beyond 
one or two singing lessons her voice production is perfectly 
natural. ‘“‘ Even in my limited circle,” she says, ‘‘ I have 
seen many a good voice ruined by over-tuition, so I intend 
letting well alone.’’ She believes in the stage as a vocation 
for women, and is of the opinion that in spite of its over- 
crowdedness, there is no other profession in which the chances 
and rewards for real talent are so great. The amateur stage 
has been the stepping stone for many of our leading actors 
and actresses, and although Miss Spain’s advancement has 
been rapid, and her success phenomenal, the many years of 
hard work as an amateur that lie behind it all must not be 
overlooked in any record of her meteoric career. 


MISS The rapid strides made in her profession by 
ELAINE this talented young actress is largely due to 
INESCORT hard work and determination. Coming to 
London between six and seven years ago without any influ- 
ence in theatrical circles, the task of gaining a footing seemed 
well-nigh hopeless. It was the far-seeing Sir Herbert Tree 
who gave Miss Inescort her first start, and in his splendid 
production of ‘ The Darling of the Gods” she played: Nu, 
the singing girl. Parts in “ Richard II.,” ‘“ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,”’ “‘ Business is Business,’ etc., followed, until 
in 1905 Sir Charles Wyndham chose her to take Miss Lena 
Ashwell’s part in the provincial tour of “‘ Leah Kleschna.”’ 
Then came a visit to America with Mr. H. B. Irving, and she 
was immediately on returning engaged by Mr. Leonard Boyne 
for Mrs. Vidal in “ Raffles.” With him she remained until 
her appearance in 1907 at the Criterion with Sir Chas, Wynd- 
ham and Miss Mary Moore in ‘‘ The Mollusc,” where her 
performance as the Governess was enthusiastically received 
by both Press and public. As Triamour, the half-spirit, 
half-woman, in Lord Howard de Walden’s ‘‘ Lanval” she 
won frésh laurels, and more recently her acting in ‘‘ The 
Englishman's Home” was full of intensity and pathos. “ I 
had no special training for the stage,’’ Miss Inescort admitted, 
“and my people were not connected with it, but in Edin- 


burgh I acted a good deal as an amateur. My favourite 
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parts are Leah and the Governess. 
and am a keen cyclist. 
musical comedy ? 


I believe in keeping fit, 
Have I any intention of staying in 
Well, that depends entirely on my good 
friends the managers. Personally I prefer drama.” 


MR. FRED A fine breezy note is struck at the very com- 
ALLAN- mencement of “‘ The Islander ’’ by the stirring 
DALE 


song and chorus, “ Jack’s the Handy Man.” 
A few words now about the singer born and bred in the pro- 
fession. Mr. Fred Allandale’s career has naturally been most 
successful. A grandson of James Hudson, the unctuously 
witty Irish comedian, accounts for his natural stage humour. 
Educated at Christ’s Hospital, his people apprenticed him to 
a firm of accountants. Dull ledgers to a lad of his tempera- 
ment meant misery, so February of 1898 found him making 
his first stage appearance at Lincoln as Lieut. Cunningham 
in “ The Geisha.””. He made good progress, and then naturally 
followed a run of parts such as Dick Capel in ‘‘ The Circus 
Girl,” Bobbie Rivers in “ The Gaiety Girl,’’ Charlie Appleby 
in ‘‘ The Shop Girl,”’ and at the Lyric’s production of ‘“‘ The 
Blue Moon ”’ in 1905-6, where his Bobbie Scott was a fine 
piece of work. ‘I know,” said Mr. Allandale, ‘“‘ I’m con- 
sidered lucky in the profession, but I can assure you the 
only luck I’ve discovered has been won by sheer hard work.” 
All who have seen his cheery, unflagging performance in 
“ The Islander ”’ will endorse thi’ statement. 


MISS Within the very short period of five years Miss 
MABEL Mabel Burnege has been cast for one. of the 
BURNEGE 


principal parts in a West-End production, 
Her earliest inclinations for a stage career met with considerable 
opposition from her father, but she seized an opportunity of 
singing before Mrs. D’Oyley Carte, signed a contract, and 
went on tour with a Gilbert and Sullivan repertoire com- 
pany, playing Jessie Rose’s parts. Miss Burnege has since 
played through two tours of ‘“‘ Amasis.”” She has visited 
South Africa with the D’Oyley Carte company, and had a 
fine reception in Johannesburg. As the beautiful Princess 
Haidee this charming young actress is now delighting the 
audiences at the Apollo with her singing and acting. 


MR. When the late Sir Alfred Jones sent out a 
SAM theatrical company to help to boom the 
WALSH Canaries, Mr. Sam Walsh was included among 
the number. This was his first professional engagement. 
Had he not adopted the stage he might easily have won as 
much fame on the football field. The attractions of Arthur 
Roberts’ parts, however, were stronger than goalposts, and 
his name is familiar to all playgoers who saw “ The Belle of 
Mayfair "’ at the Vaudeville or ‘‘ The Dashing Little Duke” 
at the Hicks. Mr. Walsh is an entertainer of some experience, 
among the many songs at’ the piano of which he is author 
and composer being that public favourite, “‘ A Gentleman of 
France.” ; 

MR. Mr. Legge gave up: banking for the stage. 
LAURENCE The cashier’s| desk did not appeal to him so 
LEGGE strongly as the footlights, and we saw him in 
Mrs. D’Oyley Carte’s company at the Savoy, after two weeks 
playing principal tenor part in ‘*The Gondoliers.” When 
Mr. Workman took over the management of the Savoy, Mr. 
Legge played principal tenor part in ‘‘ The Mountaineers.” 
From .there he came to ‘“‘ The Islander.” 
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The Corset that Creates Beauty 


fully explained in a magnificent illustrated volume, entitled ‘“‘ The Perfect Figure : How to Obtain It,” by 
Mr. Eugen Sandow, copies of which can be obtained gratis and post free by readers of ‘‘ The Playgoer’’ 


T is remarkable, but nevertheless true, that not one woman 

in fifty has the least idea of the importance of the corset 

in her wardrobe, of the very great difference it makes to 
her appearance and deportment, and consequently of the 
influence it exerts in making or marring her social success. A 
full realisation of this will be arrived at by all who will take the 
trouble to write for Mr. Eugen Sandow’s elegant volume, 
entitled The Perfect Figure : How to Obtain It, which has been 
produced for free circulation, and brings forcibly to every 
woman’s perception the great possibility of her own figure 
if only the right corset is worn. 

The corset that creates beauty is 
naturally the corset which every woman 
will insist upon wearing, especially when it 
is pointed out that no matter how badly 
Nature may. have treated a woman in the 
matter of her figure, this corset will so 
subtly transform it to lines of proportion, 
beauty, and elegance, that it will appear 
to the wearer as though some good fairy 
had waved her magic wand, so wonderful 
is the metamorphosis brought about. And 
even those whose proud boast it is that their 
figures are as nearly perfect as Nature in 
her most gracious mood can make them 
will find in this corset an aid to further 
beauty, and demonstrate delighted aston- 
ishment at the improvement so unex- 
pectedly wrought. 

Practically all the most beautiful and 
well-known women in Court Circles, here 
and abroad, in London Society and the 
Continental centres of fashion, wear one 
special corset—Sandow’s Patent Health 
and Perfect Figure Corset—because it is 
far superior to all others in the three 
principal points essential to feminine satis- 
faction. { Photo 

: : Dover 

Beauty of line, comfort in wear, and  ‘S¢reei 
freedom from the faults which make most *“4#?*) 
fashionable corsets dangerous to the health 
of the wearer, are points which combine 
to produce the acme of perfection in the 
wonderful new Corset invented by Mr. 
Eugen Sandow, who ranks as the greatest 































Collier, Miss Frances Dillon, Miss Lillian Braithwaite, Miss 
Lily Elsie, Miss Emmy Wehlen, and Miss Marie Léhr, all of 
whom are noted for the perfect fit and charming appearance 
of their gowns and costumes worn over Sandow’s Corset. 

It is the only corset which, ensuring beauty of the feminine 
form, has ever received the entire commendation of eminent 
members of the medical profession, because of the absence 
of the possibility of injurious effect upon the health of those 
who wear it. It neither displaces any of the internal organs 
nor interferes with them in the performance of their functions ; 
and therefore cannot encourage the slightest feeling of dis- 
comfort or any of those ailments which 
invariably arise when a badly-made iil- 
fitting corset is worn. In short, San- 
dow’s Corset makes no sacrifice of health 
in securing beauty of form, because of 
the anatomical exactitude of its cut, the 
scientific lines of its construction, and the 
perfection of its fit. 

These. are qualities which cannot justly 
be claimed, not only for ready-made 
corsets, but ‘also for ordinary corsets 
made to measure, because the latter are 
not anatomically perfect, and are ,not 
boned upon the patent principle which 
elevates Sandow’s Corset above all others, 
and places it in a class apart. 

For the convenience of ladies who desire 
to personally inspect the various models 
and styles in which this corset is pro- 
duced, luxurious salons and fitting boudoirs 
have been openea by Sandow’s Corset 
Co., at 32 St. James’ Street, London, 
S.W. All who are interested are invited 
to call and secure a full explanation of 
the unique advantages of this corset, 
which will be most readily given, even 
although the inquirer has no immediate 
desire to purchase. 

Those unable to pay a_ personal visit 
may, as mentioned above, secure gratis 
and post free a really elegant volume 
on the subject of the corset, entitled 
The Perfect Figure : How to Obtain 
It, which has been specially pro- 


authority on beauty of the feminine form. 
It is these qualities which have won for 
Sandow’s Corset the position of pre- 


Miss STELLA PATnICK CAMPBELL says : 

**The Corsets are wonderful for appearance 

and comfort. I bate Sever poe so comfortable 
e ‘ 


duced by Mr. Eugen Sandow, to 
give every woman the opportunity 
of realising personally the per- 


eminence which it enjoys, despite the fact of its so-recent 
introduction to the world of fashion. For these qualities it 
has been hailed with the greatest enthusiasm by the principal 
actresses on the English and French stage, than whom 
‘here are certainly no better judges of what constitutes the 
‘deal corset. Their profession renders it absolutely impera- 
ive for them to secure the corset which unites beauty with 
‘omfort, freedom of action and grace of movement ; hence 
‘heir support of this invaluable dress necessity, which they are 
nanimous in declaring the most wonderful garment they 
ave ever worn. 

Amongst these may be mentioned, in addition to Miss 
tella Patrick Campbell, whose portrait appears on this page, 
liss Violet Vanbrugh, Miss Ellaline Terriss, Miss Constance 
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fection and beauty of figure to.which she may attain. 
Large and magnificent autograph portraits of famous 
actresses and beautiful women who wear Sandow’s Corset 
illustrate the volume, which is a veritable portrait album 
of beauty and a revelation of the high art of the corseti¢re 
achieved by Sandow’s Corset Co. It also contains full 
particulars, with illustrations, of the different models and 
styles in which the Corset is produced at varying prices, 
together with a measurement form. 

Copies of this book may be obtained without charge, 
and post free, by all readers of the ‘ Playgoer,” who 
write, mentioning this paper, to the Manageress, Sandow’s 
Corset Co., 32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 
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COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


Has a world-wide reputation for * everything’ ont anything’ connected witb 
the Theatre "' (vide Pr 
Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Sunsdinn Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, ete., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 
Moderate terms. 








41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams : 








“ WIGGERY, LONDON.” Telephone: GERRARD 1773 
MOTOR 


MOLLY, MILLINER 


LAVENDER STUDIO, 
184 & 186 Regent St., London, W. (over Hart's) 
MOTOR BONNETS, HATS & VEILS of every dzescription. 


Selections sent on approval, 














Expert Laundress 


Hand-work, good drying, and no chemicals used. 
Flannels and silks kept as soft as when new. Gent's 
shirts and ladies’ fine linen nicely done. Early delivery. 
Proprietress, Rosemount Laundry, . 

83 Mill Hill Road, Acton. 

















MEDICAL AGENCY. 
MEDICAL AGENCY (Mrs. Leslie Malcolm), 
Street. Homes for invalids 
doctors, 





150 Oxford 
, children maternity cases, with 
Nurses and good private families recommended 
without charge. 








SCHOLASTIC, 

MLLE. BEUVIN, Diplomée 
French and German. 
Rapid progress. 





, visits and receives pupils for 
Pleasant and artistic new method. 
Terms mod. 167 Queen’s Rd., Bayswater. 
SHAWLS AND SCARVES. 
ORKNEY AND SHETLAND HOME INDUSTRIES, 
50 Beauchamp Place, $.W. Shawls and scarves, motoring 
goods, underclothing, beehive chairs, etc. 

















CHIROPODY AND MASSAGE. 
AUGUSTA SUTTON, expert chiropodist and face mas- 
seuse, 26 Beauchamp Place, S.W. Tel.: 4478 Western. 
Hours, 10 to 5; Saturday, 10 to 1. 


MR. WOLFF, chiropodist, 54 Beauchamp Place, Brompton 
Road. Tel.: 485Western. Hours, 10 to 6.30 ; 


; Saturday, 10 to 2. 
MRS. VIVIAN. 
man misivend Ww. 











Massage daily. 42 George Street, Port- 
12.30 to 7; Sundays, 3 to 6. 





CUT THIS OUT 


and attach it to your letter 
(See Inside Front Cover.) 


The Playgoer & Society Illustrated 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Special Competition Coupon 
No. 8. 

Not available after 9.30 a.m. on 2nd June, 1910 
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This Coupon is issued subject to the conditions 
governing the competition as set forth in the adver- 
tisement on the inside front cover of this issue. 
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Guide for Readers. 


HE seventh annual competition at Mr. W. McPherson’: 

gymnasium, 30, Sloane Street, was quite a social function 
The candidates were grouped in four divisions: young ladie: 
over g and under 13 years of age; young ladies over 13 ; 
kindergarten under 6, and kindergarten over 6 and under 9 
There were 20 special prizes, in chocolates, for the pupils 
under 6 years of age. Lady Dawson presented the prizes on 
the 6th inst., and Lady Awdry on the 7th inst. 


Visitors are arriving in London by thousands from America 
and the Colonies, the exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush attract- 
ing a large number. Those who have not already selected 
rooms will find that the Abbotsford Hotel, in Upper Montague 
Street, is in the most central position in London. It is within 
the radius of a shilling cab fare to all the principal theatres, 
and visitors are treated with every consideration as to com- 
fort and service. 

Clarkson, the “‘ wig-man,” as he is known to the world, 
has been very busy lately with orders for the new productions. 
The amateur world, too, makes large demands upon his time 
at this season of the year. ‘‘ When in doubt, go to Clarkson.” 
Every stage manager should remember that ! 

Visitors to the Royal Academy should note the address of 
The Piccadilly Arcade Photographic Studio—just opposite— 
for high-class portraiture. 


” 


Mr. R. Madoc Davies teaches singing at his own residence, 
495 Oxford Street, W., on the old Italian method. Mr. 
Davies regards singing as an art as well as a profession, and 
will be glad to give advice, free of charge, and all information 
to anyone who cares to call and see him. 


















DAY & EVENING GOWNS 
A SPECIALITY. 





MODELS SHOWN 
ON THE 
PREMISES. 








Wishes to inform 
her clientéle that she 
has recently added a 
DressMaKING DEPARTMENT to 
her already well-known 
Court Millinery and Ladies’ Hatter 
Establishment at 


43 WIGMORE STREET, W. 











ake McPHERSON’S 
Under Rovat bhigh-Class GYMNASIUM 
30 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
For Fencing, Boxing, Military and Swedish Drill; with 
strict Discipline for all ailments and all ages. 
Telephone—1428 VICTORIA. 











ANTURIC BATHS 


(FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, Etc.) 


Patients received or attended daily from 11 a.m. till 7 p.m. 


MRS. H. PERRY, 27 Manchester St., W. 
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By JAMES 


LIRTATION is an English pastime, for love in 
ee is a sentiment rather than a passion, and 

flirtation is illicit sentiment. When I speak of love 
in England, I mean love as it is analysed in the English 
novel, for even in the chilly English temper there are 
possibilities of passion. These possibilities are so seldom 
faced by our novelists that our fiction as a rule deals with 
sentiment; whereas French fiction as a rule deals with 
passion. Mr. Anthony Hope is a very skilful dissector 
of English sentiment. He knows its subtleties through 
and through, and no living novelist can lay them bare so 
delicately, with so fine a perception of their nuances. He 
is a specialist in the anatomy of sentiment, and in what 
1 have called illicit sentiment. He can follow the obscure 
windings and mood of motive; he can show you the most 
shadowy frames of mind and states of feeling in a dry 
light. He can unveil character by means of natural 
dialogue—dialogue so unstudied and so careless that you 
do not suspect the consummate art that shapes it. He 
writes novels that are as dramatic as plays, so neatly are 
they constructed, so highly are they wrought, so swift is 
their action, so vivid are their situations, so clean is their 
characterisation, so pertinent is the give-and-take of their 
talk. ; 

His new novel, ‘* Second String ’’ (Nelson), is a comedy 
in the form of prose fiction. It has the extreme polish 
of a comedy. It is almost as: highly finished as ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal’’ or ‘‘ The Rivals.’’ The esthetic 
pleasure yielded by it is like that yielded by a comedy of 
manners. It has the unity of style and key which comedy 
requires. It has the objective quality of comedy. The 
characters move in the same plane of furtive irony, acting 
and reacting on each other, each being quietly ridiculous 
in its particular fashion, and each nevertheless retaining 
a human veracity that commands sympathy. That is to 
say, these characters are lifelike, but we see them more 
saliently than we see men and women in society. The 
hidden wheels are visible, and we watch them while they 


‘go round. The figure in the centre of the stage is Harry 


Belfield—Harry the Irresistible, Harry the Amorist, Harry 
the Flirt, Harry the Illicit Sentimentalist. I do not think 
we have ever had in fiction so masterly a study of this 
modern type. Your male flirt as a rule is too rigidly 
built. He is not plastic. He does not ebb and flow with 
fluent self-deception. He is a man of straw whose ex- 
ploits are not plausible. But Harry is plausible—so 
plausible that you cannot help liking him and being sorry 
for him. He means so well and behaves so ill that you 
understand why he can never make anything out of life. 
He is a far softer and subtler creature than Joseph Sur- 
face, for you cannot write him down plainly as a hypo- 
crite, and you cannot hate him as you hate Joseph Sur- 
face. He is not a villain, but a human being in the toils 
of his own temperament, He is the dupe of his phil- 
andering egoism, the toy of his sentimental vanity. 

Mr. Hope has woven a pretty maze for this illicit 
sentimentalist. He exposes him to temptation during his 
engagement. Harry has wooed and won Vivien Well- 
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good, and therefore she has lost for him the relish of the 
illicit. Her companion, Isobel, is a provocative baggage, 
and she has for him the desirable dearness. But Vivien’s 
lather has half an understanding with Isobel. That is 
the maze, and an admirable maze it is for a comedy of 
sentiment. Observe that there are no marriage vows. 
If you marry Harry and. Vivien, Wellgood and Isohel, 
you have the materials for a French comedy. By keeping 
his four sentimentalists in the state of courtship Mr. 
Hope keeps passion at bay. It is a comedy of illicit 
sentiment, not of illicit love. As Messrs. Nelson 
guarantee the ‘‘ wholesomeness ’’ of their new experi- 
ment in florin fiction, it is obvious that the arrangement 
is judicious. Blessed, thrice blessed, is the English love 
of compromise ! 

Nothing could be defter than Mr. Hope’s manipulation 
of his lovers. Just as Harry is a humanized Joseph Sur- 
face, so Isobel is a humanized Becky Sharp. Note the 
cunning nomenclature. Harry and Isobel are names” 
sacred to the noble English hero and the romantic English 
heroine. Sheridan and Thackeray marked the hypo- 
crite and the adventuress in plain figures. Becky Sharp 
and Joseph Surface—-there are no fine shades in those 
brutal nicknames. But Mr. Hope is a modern, and he 
carefully selects names that throw you off the scent. And 
just as Harry is a complex of good and bad, so Isobel is 
richly variegated. She struggles with herself. She 
plays a cool and daring game, but she is vexed by moral 
compunctions and good impulses. Her treachery is 
reluctant, and she backslides resolutely into virtue. Her 
backslidings make her quite natural, and one feels that 
she is an improvement on the adventuress who has no 
conscientious lapses. Mr. Hope, has carried the 
humanization of fiction a good deal farther than usual in 
the creation of Isobel. Just as the modern heroine is 
often redeemed by her vices, so his modern adventuress 
is redeemed by her virtues. Of course, it is ticklish 
work to keep the four dabblers in sentiment in hand so as 
not to spoil the comedy by any intrusion of passion, but 
Mr. Hope knows how much rope to give them. He con- 
trols the lovers very discreetly, and never allows them to 
get beyond a caress or a kiss. Indeed, their reserve is 
wonderful, and it deepens one’s admiration for the Eng- 
lish character But in some diabolical fashion or other 
Mr. Hope hints unutterable things, and when Andy (the 
Dobbin of the tale) catches Harry kissing Isobel, one is 
dreadfully shocked. Now an illicit kiss is not absolutely 
unpardonable even in the case of a betrothed Lothario. 
It raight be the result of an extra whisky and soda, and 
therefore might be washed away with repentant tears. 
But Harry’s kisses strike us as being peculiarly culpable. 
At any rate, we feel that they deserve the punishment 
they get. How admirable is the art that can convert a 
kiss into a symbol of the blackest treason and the vilest 
turpitude! And how “ wholesome ”’ ! 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


Lhe Drums of War. By H. De VERE STACPOOLE. 
Murray, 6s.) ; 
Fok a child to visit the picture-gallery of an old mansion 
and see his own image and that of another child 
staring at him from the wall ; to be told that years ago when 
the first child grew to manhood he loved the second yet 
murdered her; to discover that a similar disaster was pro- 
phesied for days to come, 
and for fear of this the 
little daughter of the house 
is now being brought up as 
a bov; and to feel with 
terrible instinct that he is 
the direct instrument of 
Fate—surely here alone is 
sufficient material for a plot 
as fascinating as it is grim. 

Yet, not content with this, 
Mr. De Vere Stacpoole has 
merely made it the ground- 
work round which to inter- 
weave at least three other 
distinct elements of romance 

the love of two beautiful 
women for one worthy man, 
the tinsel glamour - sur- 
rounding the last days of 
the Second Empire, and the 
drums of the German Army 
marching upon Paris. 
Throughout it all he has 
exhibited a sense of proportion and an aptitude for creating 
atmosphere that amply justify us in pronouncing him one of 
our deftest novelists, and one who continues to grow defter. 
Caprice: Her Book. By Senior. (A. and C. 

Black, 6s.) 

I. didn’t care much for Caprice at first, but warmed 

to her as we went along, and eventually parted on 
quite affectionate terms. Her heart is so obviously in the 
right place that one readily forgives a little slopping over 
Caprice herself assures us that slang ‘‘ can be wonderfully 
expressive ’’—in occasional fits of excitement. After all, how 
many authors are there, barring the dull-as-death ones, who 
don’t now and then require forgiveness on this score? Shake- 
speare—but we are meandering. 

Caprice crowed for years because she never kept a diary. 
Then one day she stumbled on a long-forgotten MS. book, 
and fell from her high estate in a flash. Henceforth she put 
down everything that came into her head—musings on luck, 
conscience, Delia Wentworth, Platonic friendship, work, Mark 
Herrick’s eyes, etc., etc—and much of what she put down 
was well worth the putting. Good old Caprice | 
Mrs. Skeffington. By (Methuen & 

Co,, 6s.) 
Seat THYNNE was the Colonel’s wife. She was a 

dainty little lady with the heart of a butterfly and the 
brain of a bird—the living image of someone we know, though 
that’s neither here nor there—and she was as indiscreet as 
she was harmless. It came natural to her to let the Senior 
Major, who was an old friend of hers, and the soul of honour, 
lead her unintentionally into the most compromising position 
imaginable. So compromising was the position that until 
Kathleen Lindsay was taken into the know no one could 
Suggest any way at all out of the tangle. Kathleen’s solu- 
tion necessitated her posing for a couple of days as the 
imaginary bride of the one man in the world she happened 
to care about. It also necessitated her telling whole batches 
of lies more glibly and daringly than such a nice girl as she 
could possibly have told them. Still, she had to have re- 
course to the truth at last, and the truth ended in happiness 
for all concerned—including herself. 

We don’t know what other people think, but we think 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton one of the most delightful writers now 
writing. 

The Perfidious Welshman. By 
Paul & Co., 2s. 6d.) : 


$6 RAIG GLAS ” isa writer after the style of Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland, author of The Unspeakable Scot. He is, how- 
ever, hardly so racy, hardly so rude, and HARDLY so uncervinc- 
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Cosmo HAMILTON. 


“Draic Gras.” (Stanley 


ing. When you read Mr. Crosland’s masterpiece he disgusts 
you into loving Scotsmen, even if you loathed them before ! 
When you read the vituperations of ‘‘ Draig Glas ’’ you some- 
times feel inclined to agree with him. 

For instance, it is not hard to believe that “ in easy-going 
Wales you are never a sinner until you are found out.” The 
same remark would not be inapplicable to canny Scotland, 
or distressful Ireland, or charming Chicago, or dreamy Devon- 
shire, or sultry Sydney, or lax London. All the world over 
the Eleventh Commandment is the only really popular one! 
If Taffy is as cute as we take him to be, he will answer most 
of the accusations in this way. 

To sum up. if you are a native of the Principality, or 
otherwise bound to it by ties of sympathy, The Perfidious 
Welshman will make you want the blood of “ Draig Glas.” 
If you are an ordinary, stolid Sassenach you will relish the 
book infinitely, just as you would relish any other hearty 
attack on any other country except your own ! 


The Devourers. 
mann, 6s.) 


TYYHE DEVOURERS contains one of the sweetest little 
fairy tales we have ever come across—so sweet that we 
must quote it before we go a step further : 

‘““ Once the world was full of roses, and poets lived for ever. 
Then one day some people said to God : ‘ There are too many 
useless things in the world. Roses, for instance. We could 
do without them, and have vegetables instead.’ So God took 
away the roses. And all the poets died.” 

Now we can proceed to criticism ! 

In The Devourers Mrs. Chartres, who is known to readers 
of Italian poetry as ‘“‘ Annie Vivanti,” has given us a strange, 
significant story well worthy of its dedication: ‘“‘To my 
wonder-child, Vivien, to read when she has wonder-children 
of her own.”’ Its aim is to show that genius even in a child 
may be a devouring element, devastating everything it comes 
across—breaking hearts, sundering homes, engulfing lives—in 
its march towards the goal fixed for it by Fate. Not that 
the book is morbid in any way. There are some extremely 
good light passages. But the above is its chief purpose, and 
a solemn purpose it is. 

Genius is a terrible thing. That is how you feel after 
reading The Devourers. Yet what human being wouldn’t 
sell his soul and the souls of all around him for genius ? 


Corporal Sam, and Other Stories. By “Q.” (Smith, Elder 
& Co., 6s.) 
O say that Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch is a born story-teller 
is at this time of day to make an antiquated statement ; 
likewise, one lacking in point. For how could a writer with 
imagination, a heart, a workmanlike style, and a sense of 
humour fail to spin good yarns ? 
For a man of peace, such 
as his political speeches pro- 
nounce him, he tells tales 
of bloodshed with remark- 
able relish. Corporal Sam 
is an eloquent example of 
his powers in this direction. 
We like him best, however, 
when he is supplying us 
with ‘‘ News From Troy ” 
and similar West Country 
items—narrating the anec- 
dote of the Mayor’s Dovecot 
or of Sir Felix Felix-Wil- 
liams and the Regatta. The 
last is quite delightful. 
More than éver has it made 
our heart go out to the 
ideal liver of the only ideal 
life—the old-fashioned coun- 
try squire | 


By A. Vivantr CHARTRES. (W. Heine- 






Mr. Lewis Melville 


Full Fathom Five : a Sea-Anthology in Prose and Verse. By 
Helen and Lewis Melville. (George Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d.) 


HE first thing you do when you pick up an anthology is 
to see how many of your favourite pieces it contains ; 
to decide that the number is ridiculously small ; to grumble 
that even these are not printed accurately—at least not the 
way they are in your text; and to skim through the rest 
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\alf-heartedly, praising under compulsion. We did all these 
things with Full Fathom Five. 

As a natural consequence we are now quite convinced 
that only one man in our language has treated the subject 
adequately, and that was the man to whom we owe the 
immortal picture of Death sitting enthroned beside his grim 
lady, the Sea : 

‘“‘ These twain, as a king with his fellow, 
Hold converse of desolate speech.” 
You will find it on page 8 of Full Fathom Five. On the next 
page : 
sis ‘‘ And year upon year dawns living, 
And age upon age drops dead : 
And his hand is not weary of giving, 
And the thirst of her heart is not fed.” 
Get Full Fathom Five by all means. Get it for this—and, 
of course, the other poems ! 


The Case for the Lady. By FLORENCE WARDEN. (Greening 
& Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


HERE are several things in The Case for the Lady which 

we don’t quite follow. First of all, how did Fabian Ray 
acquire the reputation of being such a dog? His behaviour 
in the story suggests that butter would 
probably freeze in his mouth! Next, 
what was so dreadful about the his- 
tory of Tillie Townley that when she 
married Fabian’s cousin, Sir Wil- 
loughby Ray, Fabian must needs pre- 
tend he had never met her before ? 
Certainly she smoked cigarettes, and 
she paid for her complexion, and she 
couldn’t always remember to say 
““bother’’ when she meant ! 
What then? Are we to offend half 
our readers by expressing our sincere 
disapproval ? As if we dared ! 

Again, why all the fuss and splutter 
in Sir Willoughby’s household because 
Lady Ray flirted with Fabian every 
time she got the chance ? What else 
could-she do with such an old fossil 
of a husband? “If you only knew 
how he bores me, and how sweet I 
am!’ she sobbed to Fabian; and 
that is the’ best vindication of her 
conduct she could have given. Sir 
Willoughby was the limit even for a 
jealous husband. The least little ray 
of light, could light have pierced his 
colossal density, would have told him 
that his wife’s relations with Fabian 
were on a par with milk-and-water 
for innocence. 

Still, though The Case for the 
Lady didn’t strike us as convincing, 
we shall have very pleasant recollections of the Lady herself. 
Granted she was an adventuress, a humbug, a hypocrite, and 
a liar, she was also the one word, besides charity, that covers 
a multitude of sins—a dear ! 





Photo} 


My Lady of Aros. By JouN BraNnDANE. (Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, Ltd., 6s.) 


ERE was a household of Jacobite conspiracy; and 
here was he, a Government servant, still striking blind- 
fold into these coils of treachery to his masters. What to 
do? What to do?” ‘“ Aye,” we echo, “ with a girl like 
Morag MacLean thrown in, what to do?” Thus in a nut- 
shell is presented you the plot of My Lady of Aros. 

We have met people in the course of our young existence 
‘o whom the mere words “ loch,”’ “ tartan,” “‘ clan,”’ “‘ pibroch,”’ 
' Pretender,” “‘ killabeg,” etc., meant instant flashings of 
eyes, glowings of cheeks, and poundings of pulses. These 
eople will find My Lady of Aros a volume of sheer, unalloyed 
lelight. It is a really good yarn; it has a Jacobite heroine ; 
and it breathes: Highlands from the dedication at the beginning 
(“ To my friends in the Isle of Mull . . . with my love’”’) 
to the glossary of Gaelic words, with its crowning glory, the 
glossary of Scots words, at the end. 
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Mrs. Annie Vivanti Chartres 
(authoress of The Devourers) to India. Here he wins the’ V.C., 


The King’s Highway. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Mills 
& Boon, Ltd., 6s.) 


T has been said that all the world loves a lover, and it 

might be said no less truthfully that all the world loves a 
highwayman; especially if he be a comely swashbuckling 
rogue with a nimble wit at a pinch and the devil’s own way 
with the women, damme! Witness the popularity of Robin 
Hood, Dick Turpin, Beau Brocade (another ballad, please, 
Mr. Dobson !), Henry the Eighth, and Galloping Dick, alias 
Richard Ryder. 


In The King’s Highway Dick makes a welcome reappear- 
ance with an oath and a swagger (or rather a bookful of 
oaths and swaggers), and one pats him on the back for a 
good fellow unspoilt by resting. To be sure, he still has a 
ridiculously easy knack of asking for trouble, which is not 
good business in a highwayman. And if you had met him 
in the flesh, and he hadn’t been so handy with his “ barkers,”’ 
you would probably have told him that nearly all his yarns 
were a bit too tall. You might, for all we know, have added 
that of the lot you liked none more than The Bravo and 
none less than The Woman With a Squint. And he might, 
for all you know, have replied that, zounds, it was all a matter 
of taste, and, slidikins, he didn’t care a jug of ill-laced ale 
what any mealy-stomached little 
gutter rat thought about him or his 
converse, slit your weazand, rabbit 
him ! 


For Honour or Death. By Dick 

. Donovan. (Ward, Lock & Co., 

Ltd., 6s.) 

HIS is a readable enough novel, 

but the style somehow seems 
somewhat out of date. As the plot is 
laid about the period of the Indian 
Mutiny, this, perhaps, is hardly sur- 
prising. Jasper Allport is, from the 
point of view of Olivia Lindmark (of 
Mayfair), a bird in the bush. He has 
great expectations, but little else. 
Carl Goldschmidt is an enormous 
blood with an enormously rich father. 
He is, furthermore, a bird in the hand. 
Yet Olivia acts up to the best tradi- 
tions of romance, and jilts him cheer- 
fully for Jasper. Carl is so cross, 
“ Jasper must go!” he says to him- 
self, and with shameless guile forth- 
with cultivates him for all he is worth. 
He gets him elected to the swellest 
club in London, procures him loans 
to pay the necessary expenses, pre- 
tends to detect him cheating at cards, 
and ruins him. Thus it is that Jasper 
does “‘ go ’’—with the Queen’s shilling 


[Guigoni & Bossi 


inherits his uncle’s fortune, encounters Carl’s dear little sister, 
Clara—the one person, not excepting Olivia, who hasn’t 
thrown him over—learns from her that his character is cleared, 
marries her, and lives happily ever after. 


The History of Mr. Polly. By H. G. WeEtis. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 2s.) 

F you have a sense of humour Mr. Polly will make you 

laugh. If you have a feeling for your fellow-man he will 
make you think. An ideal hero for the intelligent reader ! 

Mr. Polly was a square peg who took 37 years to get out of 
a round hole. Born to be a literary dilettante (or possibly a 
literary genius), Fate at once took him in hand. By means 
of a lower-middle-class education she completely cut him off 
from following his natural bent, and finished matters by 
apprenticing him to a draper. It was years before luck came 
his way. Then one Sunday evening, when he meant to 
commit suicide, he accidentally committed arson instead, 
burnt down a whole block of buildings, saved an old woman’s 
life, caused the disbursement of insurance money all round, 
became a popular hero, turned tramp, and eventually found 
the one billet on earth that suited him—the post of handy 
man in a country inn. Well does the author say, “If the 
world does not please you, you can change it!”” E.W.M. 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


T has been said, times out of number, that the Royal 
Academy of Arts has no right to exist; and its 
annual exhibition at Burlington House is pointed to 


as conclusive proof of the truth of the envious assertion. 


Yet it does exist and, so far as is known, flourishes. 
Why? Not because it is State-aided or that it is housed 
rent-free—these are mere details—-but because it is 


wanted. The public is flippant or sordid, careless or 
over-emotional, ignorant or ultra-ewsthetic, according to 


the observer's point of view, but, in spite of all its 


classically polished essays of the late Lord Leighton; 
that the simple, incisive art of Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
no longer to be found; that the after-dinner dullness 
quite accounts for the famous, but unrecorded, saying of 
the Prophet Jonah, that anyway he had one advantage 
over the whale in that he would not be present at the 
after-dinner speeches. Let us grant all this deteriora- 
tion, and then frankly recognise that the Royal Academy 
Exhibition remains the one art event in which a large 
section of the British public: is still interested. 





** Villeneuve Les Avignon.” 


faults and follies, or because of them, it is once a year 
shamed into an interest in Art—the art of painting, that 
is. Since this phenomenon recurs each year there 
must be some quite real cause behind it. A fashion 
which is merely a fashion has never stood the test of one 
hundred and forty-two annual reappearances. Therefore 
the Royal Academy of Arts does not exist and flourish 
merely because it is the fashion. Can it be that, all 
unbeknown to the superior person, it really does supply 
a want? Is it not possible that this is so? 


Let us grant for the moment that the speeches at the 
annual Royal Academy banquet have no longer any point 
or promise; that we miss the carefully prepared, 
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Why? Probably because the art shown is easily 
understanded of the vulgate. A mere handful of men 
and women might (and often does) manufacture a 
‘boom ’’ in art for a few reasons, but it is beyond the 
power of any sect of uninfluential and generally poor 
propagandists to maintain a fictitious interest through 
more than a century unless the need is radical and per- 
sistent. It would appear, then, that art is needed. If 
the interest in art which attracts tens of thousands of 
people to the Royal Academy Exhibition each year was 
merely an affectation it could not have stood so sturdily 
the test of time. This is a most encouraging reflection. 


It being granted that a very large and desirable section 
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of the British public shows year by year its interest in, 
ind therefore its desire for, Art, it remains to inquire 
vhat class of art it desires—and to give them this tem- 
orarily and at the same time endeavour to lead them 
‘owards an appreciation of the right thing. Whether it 
‘s that up to the last few years the Royal Academy has 
given to its patrons what they want, or that the public 
has fallen into the easy habit of wanting what is con- 
stantly given to it, may be discussed at length at:another 
time, but, slow-moving as this ancient institution un- 
doubtedly is, the pictures on the walls have not quite 
so slowly shown a change and a development. Many a 
visitor to Burlington House will tell you that, ‘‘ 1 may 
be old-fashioned, but I do like a well-finished picture,"’ 
and naively confess that he or she ‘‘’knows nothing about 
Art,’? and will forthwith 
fall into a state of natural 
admiration for Alma 
Tadema or James Sant; 
but the walls of the Royal 
Academy slowly but surely 
find place for works—by 
Armsby Brown and Bran- 
gwyn, by Sargeant, La 
Thangue, Clausen, Hornel, 
Abbey and Moira—-which 
have no more affinity to 
Meissonier—who has woe- 
fully fallen in value this 
later decade — than the 
microscope has to. the 
aeroplane. 





In this connection I have 
recently come across two 
quotations—in an article 
on Debussy by that sound 
critic, Ernest Newman- 
which have a very direct 
hearing upon my _ point. 
‘*C’est dans les poétes du 
second ordre,’’ says Théo- 
phile Gautier @ propos of 
Villon, ‘‘ que se trouve le 
plus d’originalité et 
d’excentricité.”’ ** C'est 
dans les poétes du second 
ordre.’’ This is a pregnant 
phrase, which applies with 
equal truth to artists of the 
brush and the mallet. 
‘“C’est méme a cause de 
cela qu’ils soul des poétes du 
second ordre. Pour étre 
grand poéte, du moins dans 
l‘acceptation ou l’on prend ce mot, il faut s’adresser aux 
masses et agir sur elles.’’ 


Edmund Gurney hit upon the same line of thought in 
his brilliant article on ‘‘ The Appreciation of Poetry,’’ 
where he argues that the poetry most companionable to a 
man is that which ‘‘is most in harmony with familiar 
strains of thought and feeling; which, instead of 
encountering friction and resistance, or having to carve 
cut its channel to his affections by sheer dint of beauty, 

nds channels already marked out for it to fill and over- 
‘ow,’’ and that the moral sentiments being the most 

rofoundly rooted in us it is impossible, ceteris paribus, 
ut that that poetry should convey most spiritual wealth, 
nd involve the greatest number of enriched minutes 
hich is in recognisable harmony with these sentiments, 
ather than poetry which is either markedly self-centred 
r markedly visionary and fantastic. And these senti- 
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ments are directly applicable to the public’s appreciation 
of pictorial and plastic art. 

To descend from generalisation to particular instances, 
it will be said at once that the present Royal Academy 
Exhibition contains very few striking pictures. There 
are no portraits by Sargeant, because Sargeant has 
declared his intention, for the present, inasmuch as his 
money-bags are full, of giving up portrait painting for 
Art. This leaves a large section of the public in despair, 
for it is no compensation to find such artists as J. J. 
Shannon painting fat Aldermen in place of the astound- 
ing Sargeants. Even portraits of His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King by Sir Edward Poynter, or Mr. Mor- 
dicai, or by all the three heroes of the fiery furnace, will 
not compensate us for Mr. 
Sargeant’s bold flights into 
painty personalities, and 
for the rest the galleries 
are respectably dull, un- 
poetic and generally unin- 
spired. It is significant 
that out of a thousand oil 
paintings only a poor dozen 
have been inspired by 
poetry. The painter’s art is 
in danger of losing its 
poetic hold upon the on- 
looker. Such is the pity of 
it, and this is one reason 
why the general effect is 
one of dullness. The sub- 
ject picture has been re- 
placed either by portraits or 
by landscapes largely 
because there is very little 
‘“market ’’ nowadays for 
the episode in paint. . 


It is this sameness which 
renders the first gallery ap- 
parently uneventful. Never- 
theless, there is work in it 
of more than average in- 
terest. Mr. Napier Hemy’s 
‘* Plymouth ’’ dominates 
the first room by its force 
no less than by its greyness 
and solidity and | shares 
with Mr. W. L. Wrllie’s 
‘Slipping out with the 
Ebb ’’ the sea interest of 
the room, just as Mr. C. 
Halford’s ‘* It was the time 
of Roses, we plucked 
them as we passed,’’ is amongst the most poetic of the 
pictures that greet us at the outset. Mr. George Clau- 
sen’s ‘‘ Wood Nymph,”’ Mr. Lamorna Birch’s somewhat 
scattered ‘‘ Lamorna,’’ and Mr. Algernon Talmage’s 
‘* The Mackerel Shawl,’’ are other pictures in this first 
room which should receive attention. 

In the somewhat oddly-shaped second gallery more 
than an art interest attaches to the late Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson’s portrait of Mr. E. A. Abbey, R.A., and 
‘* The Pier Head,’’ by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, deserves its 
place. ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ by Mr. Donald Maxwell, and Mr. 
J. S. Sargeant’s ‘‘ Glacier Streams ’’ are both exhibition 
pictures rather than intended for private consumption. 
Pictures of interest are more numerous in Gallery III., 
and Mr. Frank Bramley’s ‘‘ And mocks my ‘loss of 
liberty ’’ is one of the few important canvases inspired 
by a happy touch of fantasy. Mr. Joseph Farquharson 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued ) 


is as atmospheric as ever, if he harps somewhat too per- 
sistently upon one string in ‘* Winter comes with stormy 
blast.’’ Still, Mr. Farquharson is always an artist and 
has merely to be warned against the danger of over- 
repetition. 

The third room, however, is clearly and unmistakably 
dominated by one of the failures of the great. Nothing 
would give greater pleasure to artists and patriots alike 
than to welcome a fine portrait of His Majesty the King, 
but, unfortunately, this year’s effort of Sir E. J. Poynter 
only serves to recall the fact that other great monarchs 

and some little ones--have been splendidly painted by 


‘The Top of the Hill.” 


great men of the past. Philip of Spain, Charles I., 
Louis XIV. are a trio which live in art more than in 
history through the power and personality of Velasquez, 
of Van Dyck, and of Charles Le Brun and Hyacinthe 
Rigaud. And amongst painters of our island breed do 
not the names of Lely and Kneller, of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, of Gainsborough, and, above all, of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, conjure up great successes conceived broadly 
and achieved with a dignity which is unfortunately miss- 
ing from the ambitious and almost fussy portrait which 
has been painted by the present President ‘‘ for the Royal 
\cademy."’ It is unfortunately the case that in no 
instance which I can recall has either his present Majesty 
or “‘ the Great Little Queen,’’ his mother, found success- 
ful treatment at the hands of the painter. Fortunately, 
in the case of the late Queen, two sculptors at least, Mr. 
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Brock and Alfred Gilbert, have handed down to posterity 
two presentments which do justice to the greatness of 
their subject. 


Let me pass, however, from this regrettable failure to 
a very different picture, a tour de force, by the veteran 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis. ‘‘ The Head of the Pool’’ is 
full of a youthful breeziness and a certainty of handling 
which shows that Art mocks at Time's toll and that some 
of the oldest painters remain the youngest. Very 
different. in its success is the portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Hayes 
Sadler,’’ by Mr. Charles Sims, which for sheer quality 
and restful portrait-treatment should be considered as 
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Tom MostTyYN 


the portrait of the year. It has just those qualities which, 
with all their astounding domination, are more often 
than not absent from the big and aggressive canvases: by 
Mr. Sargeant. It is truly decorative, which Mr. Sar- 
geant’s rarely are; it is fresh in colour, light and easy 
in touch, and just.such a picture as would add interest to 
an interior. Mr. Sargeant’s remarkable achievements— 
with half. a dozen magnificent exceptions—can barely 
settle into less commonplace surroundings than those 
afforded by a public exhibition. This, it seems to me, 1s 
neither the beginning nor ending of a portrait, unless it 
is the portrait of a national hero intended primarily and 
finally for public exhibition. 


A picture of a very different kind, but one whic. 
epitomises his art outlook, is the ‘‘ Wine,’’ by Fran< 
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srangwyn, which is the one picture of forceful originality 
n Gallery IV. It was described to me at the private 
iew ‘‘ asa very drunken Velasquez.’’ Very bibulous it 
doubtless is and full-blooded and mellow unmistakably. 
ut, surely, this is exactly what it should be, and it 
indicates, maybe, a more genial outlook upon life than 
Mr. Brangwyn has always adopted. Hitherto, much as 
| have admired the power and intention of Mr. Bran- 
ewyn’s art, there has seemed to me to be a note of sad- 
ness, almost of pessimism, in much of it which is entirely 
absent from this masterly picture of ‘‘ Wine.’’ How. far 
is the East from the West, so far is this broadly con- 
ceived picture of the sailor-painter from ‘* The Hill-top,”’ 
by Tom Mortyn, which hangs above it. This shows 
that Mr. Tom Mostyn has, in the dull character of the 
colour of many of his former pictures, merely disguised 
a daintiness of touch all unsuspected up to the present 
time. Possibly the slate-grey of Manchester has passed 
out of his life. 


——— — 





The pride that a true lover of art finds in the 
bravery and certainty of Mr. Brangwyn’s 
‘Wine ’’ is not upheld by the average of the 
work displayed in the fifth gallery. Mr. Alfred 
East’s ‘* Morning Sunshine ’’ is no worse and 
no better than this accomplished painter has 
exhibited many a time before. It is good, sound 
painting, in no sense inspired, and falls . below 
Sir E. A. Waterlew’s ‘* Sunset ’’ in poetic in- 
tention. Mr. Davis Murray is as broad and 
pleasantly space-filling as ever in his ‘* Lago di 
Piano: Val Menaggio,’’ and Mr. Shannon’s pre- 
sentation portrait of Her Grace the Duchess of 
Buccleuch is not a good foil to the ‘* Mrs. 
Fielden,’’ by George Henry—a painter whose 
self-sufficiency somewhat interferes with his 
efficiency. But that is temporamental and not 
easy to overcome. 











‘““A Romaunt,’’ a_ quietly poetic picture by 
Ernest Board, very well fills a corner of Gallery 
VI., and is more winning in its romantic inten- 
tion than its near neighbour, the ‘‘ Love Divine ”’ 
of Mr. Grenville Manton. It is Mr. Abbey, 
however, who begins to occupy undue space by 
his decoration illustrating ‘‘ ‘The Camp ot the 
American Army at Valley Forge, February, 
1778.”’ This has been painted for the State 
Capitol of Pennsylvania, and may do very well 
there. Neither national sentiment nor any special art 
quality justifies its exhibition at Burlington House, and 
this remark applies with even greater force to the tower- 
ing decorative canvas representing ‘‘ Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians,’’ which, in its present position, has nothing 
but its size to recommend it. The conception of this 
latter subject is picturesque and timid, and the achieve- 
ment is very nearly a waste of valuable space. It is in 
no sense art, and it is not particularly convincing 
illustration. 

Gallery VII., although not entirely devoid of interest, 
leaves but an indefinite impression upon my mind, except 
for an obvious Blair Leighton and a poor Christian 
“ymons, and I hail with pleasure the large painting of 

Villeneuve les Avignon, Provence, France,”’ by Mr. 
i'. Hughes Stanton, in the next gallery. 1 have seen 

is described by a young critic as cold and dry, but it is 

ry much more than this. It is landscape conceived in 
¢ grand manner and with an eye to a fine subject not 
ten to be found amongst modern landscape painters. 
is, to my mind, quite easily the landscape of the year. 
> greyness is truer to the South than most Englishmen 
alise, and it has a dignity of conception, a sense of 
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grandeur, a fine touch of conscious and ordered design, 
which is a lesson in composition of the truly grand order 
which many of our otherwise splendid band ef landscape 
painters would do well to study and perceive. It is the 
one landscape in this year’s exhibition which, in my 
opinion, has the true and lasting quality of classic art, 


Nothing of especial note remains to detain us except 
the remarkably typical panorama of ‘* London,’’ by 
Gerald Moira. This is a big effort to suggest a big, 
almost teo big, a theme. London is so personal, so 
individual in its way, that very few artists at any time 
have been able to give us more than pieces or notes of 
it. Turner, Wyllie, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and Scots- 
men have done their best with it, and very few of them 
have done more than to make a cuff-note of some phase 
of it. Gerald Moira has done more than most, and his 
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‘*And Mocks My Loss of Liberty.” F. BRAMLEY 


picture is of the abiding sort. It is well to leave this 
year’s Royal Academy with the pleasant memory of so 
true an art effort as this, and to endeavour to remember 
and to record that such a show should at least have a 
serious intention. Art is no plaything, and it is not 
merely a thing to be bought and sold by the cunning 
huckster. Whatever else may be said to the contrary, 
its mission is obvious, its use is apparent, and its value 
to mankind is undeniable. Art has its principles no less 
than morals or theology. One day, says the chronicler, 
as little Francois Millet stood at his father's side, watch- 
ing the setting sun sink into the waves, the glory of the 
scene stirred him to enthusiastic admiration, and he 
poured out his heart in an ecstacy of childish rapture. 
Jean Louis tcok his cap off reverently and said: ‘‘ My 
son, it is God.’’ May we never forget that ‘‘ message.’” 
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NEW hostess this season is Mrs. Nickols, who has taken 

2 Seamore Place, Mayfair. Mrs. Nickols is very well 
off, and she intends to do a good deal of entertaining. Her 
house was the London mansion of the late Lord Blythswood, 
who left it to his widow, but she sold it and went to live in 
Hobart Place at one of the new houses there. Seamore Place 
is that cul de sac at the bottom of South Audley Street and 
the western end of Curzon Street, and the backs of the houses 
in it look upon Park Lane, these being those fine residenccs 
between Sir Edward Sassoon’s house at the corner of Great 
Stanhope Street, and Lord Brassey’s house. A near neighbour 
of Mrs. Nickols in Seamore Place is Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. 


2 @ & 


Notwithstanding rumours of a pending general election, 
an unusually large number of dances are taking place, and 
hostesses continue to make arrangements for giving until 
the end of the season entertainments of this kind and other 
functions. Two notable balls this month are those which 
Lady Howard of Glossop is giving in Rutland Gate on 
May 24th, and Lady Miller of Manderston’s, two days later, 


at 45 Grosvenor Square, for her niece, Miss Magdalen Curzon. 


Lady Miller of Man- 
derston is the wealthy 
widow of the late Sir 
James Miller, of racing 
fame, and having no 
children of her own, she 
takes an unusual interest 
in the three motherless 
little girls of her brother, 
Lord Curzon of Kedle- 
ston. She is chaperoning 
Miss Magdalen Curzon, 
a debutante this season, 
and daughter of another 
brother, Mr. Alfred 
Curzon. 
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Lady Howard of Glos- 
sop’s dance is for her 
only daughter, Miss 
Frances Fitzalan-How- 
ard, also a debutante this 
year. Lady Howard of 
Glossop is the present 
peer’s second wife, and a very lovely woman. She is one of 
the tall and handsome daughters of the late Mr. William Scott- 
Kerr, of Sunlaws, Roxburghshire, and probably the most 
beautiful of all, The story is that Lord Howard of Glossop 
fell in love with her portrait, whilst it was being painted by 
the late Sir William Orchardson, before he saw her in the 
flesh. Mr. Bernard Fitzalan-Howard, the heir to the title, is 
l.ady Howard of Glossop’s stepson, but she has a boy. 


Photo) (Thomson 
Mrs. Selby-Bigge 
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Iwo other notable debutantes are Miss Stella Mundey, and 
an American beauty, Miss Cecilia Webster Fox, whose father 
is a fashionable physician in Philadelphia. Miss Fox was 
presented at the last Court, and her mother is taking a house 
in London for the season for her. Miss Mundey, who is a 
niece of Sir James Duke, is to be presented at one of the two 
next Courts. She is the elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Mundey, of Wilderwick, East Grinstead, and is nineteen 
this year. 
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Another dance hostess this month was to have been Mrs. 
Selby-Bigge, who had arranged for a small affair in Wilbraham 
Place on May 9th. Mrs. Selby-Bigge is the younger daughter 
of the late Right Hon. John Robert Davison, of Underriver, 
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near Sevenoaks, an eminent Q.C. and Judge Advocate-General, 
and a sister of Mr. J. Davison. It is some years, of course, 
since she married Mr. L. A. Selby-Bigge, of the Education 
Department, but at the same time difficult to realise that 
she is the mother of a son and two grown-up daughters, one 
of whom is Mrs. Cecil Pember. 
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Mr. and Lady Marjorie Dalrymple-Hamilton, who are 
spending their honeymoon in Venice, are on their return paying 
a visit to the latter’s parents at Holkham, Norfolk, and then 
they will go to Bargany, their home in Ayrshire, where it is 
the intention of the tenants and others to give them an enthuei- 
astic welcome. Their stay at Holkham will have a romantic 
interest for both, for their engagement was the outcome of a 
visit of Mr. Dalrymple-Hamilton to Holkham, where he was 
one of the guns at a shooting party. Bargany is the old 
seat of the Lords Bargeny, whose title is now dormant. After 
the death of the fourth Lord Bargeny, the estate subsequently 
passed to the lady, who became the Duchesse de Coigny, and 
was the present owner’s great-grandmother. Mr. North 
Dalrymple-Hamilton’s marriage to Lady Marjorie Coke 
was a most important social affair, and everybody seemed 
to be there. The best 
man was the _bride- , 
groom’s brother. , ie. 
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Among the mumerous 
guests were the Marquise 
d’Hautpoul and Lady 
Evelyn Baring, who was 
Lady Magheramorne pre- 
vious to her marriage to 
Mr. Hugo Baring, and is 
one of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
attractive sisters. The 


Marquise d’Hautpoul } 
was Miss Julia Stonor, ainy 
and she is an aunt of Bae / 


Lord Camoys. She is 
perhaps the Princess 
Royal’s greatest friend, 
and the two are equally 
fond of fishing, this sport 
being the only one they 
care about. At one time 
Miss Julia Stonor, as she 
was then, and Her Royal Highness might often have been 
seen shopping together, and before the King and Queen 
came to the Throne, they used to see a good deal of their 
daughter’s friend, for the Marquise is one of the few people 
ever asked to stay for weeks together at Marlborough House. 
The Marquise d’Hautpoul, whose mother was a dear friend 
and Lady in-Waiting to Queen Alexandra, married in 1891 
a French noble of ancient lineage, whose family have lived near 
Toulouse for centuries. 
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Mrs. Nickols 
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Sir George and Lady Newburgh are now settled for the 
season at their town house in Wilton Crescent, where they 
will remain until they go North again to Newburgh Priory, 
Yorkshire. Newburgh is a fine old mansion of historic interest, 
which has in past years frequently entertained Royalty beneat! 
its hospitable roof. The Duke of Cambridge more than once 
stayed with Sir George and his popular wife, who is a sister 
of Lord Jersey. At Newburgh are several mementoes of 
Cromwell, including the Protector’s saddle, bridle, pistols, an ! 
sword, and a ghost—a lady dressed in white satin, whic 
appears in one of the corridors. Sir George Wombwell roce 
in the Balaclava charge, one of his brother officers in tlc 
17th Lancers being Lord Tredegar, then Captain Morgan. 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


Lord and Lady Granard are now occupying their fine new 
town residence in Belgravia, formerly Mortimer House, but 
renamed Forbes House. The mansion has been much en- 
larged and improved, and it will be in every way suitable for 
the continuing of the entertaining which Lady Granard did 
on rather lavish lines at Lord Dartmouth’s house in Charles 
Street last year. A great improvement is the entrance which 
has been made opening on Grosvenor Crescent, as the Halkin 
Street entrance is somewhat restricted, and on the occasion 
of a big party would be inconveniently crowded. When first 
built Forbes House was in a part of London practically un- 
developed, and it was erected as a dower house for the Fitz- 
william family. 
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Lady Ashby St. Ledgers’ first appearance in her new 
rank as hostess at a big reception at Wimborne House will 
be on May 25th, when the delegates of the Women’s National 
Liberal Association, who will then be assembled in London 
for a conference, are to be entertained. The Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Asquith, and a host of- Liberal notabilities, will be 
present. It seems strange to think of this beautiful mansion, 





Mrs. Henry Fane will, as Lord Clinton’s elder daughter, 
be very well dowered, for her father has the large estates 
said to be worth {60,000 a year, which he inherited on the 
death of Mr. Mark Rolle two or three years ago, entirely at 
his own disposal. The ,Trefusis family estates, and the 
Scotch property which Lord Clinton inherited from his 
mother, are in strict settlement, and will pass to his next 
brother, Major Forbes-Trefusis. Mrs. Fane, whose wedding 
took place in a week of important matrimonial events, the 
day after Lady Marjorie Coke’s, and her sister are co-heiresses 
to their father’s barony, which in the ordinary course of 
events will fall into abeyance between them. 

&2 & @& 

The Duke of Leinster has received considerable benefit 
from his sojourn abroad this winter, and the nervous malady 
from which he was suffering last autumn has now gone. The 
Duke is tall, well set up, and looks fairly strong ; but he has 
inherited the delicate constitution of his parents, and he 
usually winters abroad, as a rule in Egypt. He has just 
entered upon his twenty-fourth year, and is one of the most 
eligible bachelors in society, for he had a long minority, and 
much of the immense family estates, which did not bring in 
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Kilkea Castle, Co.+Kildare 


one of the handsomest and most spacious in London, as the 
scene of such an assembly. Twenty years ago Toryism had 
one-of its fortresses here, though it was a democratic view of 
the creed, that paradoxical Conservatism, which lived only 
in the person of Lord Randolph Churchill, for whom his sister 
Lady Wimborne had such an intense admiration and devo- 
tion. The big political gatherings of his time were held 
entirely for his benefit, but of recent years Wimborne House 
has been a Liberal centre. 
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Lady Ashby St. Ledgers was before her marriage Miss Alice 
Sibell Grosvenor, daughter of Lord Ebury. She is one of 
the prettiest of the younger married women in society, with 
ine eyes and exquisite colouring. In appearance she is 
ighly distinguished, and her face has the charm of keen 
ntelligence and thought. Lady Ashby St. Ledgers dresses 
dmirably with a touch of most becoming originality, which 
ecalls the fact that she was one of the first women to wear 
liamond shoulder straps. Lord and Lady Ashby St. Ledgers 
nake their home principally at Ashby St. Ledgers, the old 
cat of the Catesbys and where the Gunpowder Plot was 
atched, whence Lord Wimborne’s son and heir took his title on 
eing raised to the peerage; but they are a great deal at 
Vimborne House. 


a large income considering their extent, have been sold under 
the various Irish Land Acts, and the proceeds invested to 
great advantage by the Leinster trustees. The Duke, however, 
has shown no disposition for matrimony, and when at home 
he prefers to live quietly at Kilkea Castle, where his uncle and 
ex-guardian, Lord Walter Fitzgerald, and his three unmarried 
aunts make their home. 
a2 @ @&@ 

Kilkea is the smallet of the Duke’s two seats, and, like Carton, 
is in Kildare. It is homelier than the big family place near 
Maynooth, and more picturesque, with its ivy-covered walls, 
but it has not the splendid gardens and grounds of Carton. 
The Duke’s mother, the lovely Duchess Hermione, the most 
beautiful of Lord and Lady Feversham’s daughters, was a 
keen horticulturalist, and much of the beauty of the grounds at 
Carton is owing to her taste. It was at Carton, in the time 
of the present owner’s great grandfather ‘‘ the good old Duke,” 
that Queen Victoria and PrinceAlbert made their first acquaint- 
ance with the jaunting car. The present Duke’s parents lived 
at Kilkea when first married, and writing of them in 1886, Lord 
Ronald Sutherland-Gower said the marriage seemed to be 
a very happy one, and he went on to add somewhat cynically 
that in these days of ill-assorted marriages it was very refresh- 
ing to see a young couple living happily far away from London 
and its frivolities. 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


WEDDINGS 


AND ENGAGEMENTS 
[ URING this month very few marriages are taking place, 
owing to the old superstition that May weddings are 
unlucky, but for June a very large number have been fixed, 
and until the end of July the West-End churches will be 
busy. Perhaps the most important marriage next month 
will be that of Count Gleichen and Miss Sylvia Edwardes, 
which will take place at the Chapel Royal. Unusual interest 
is being taken in this wedding, 
as Miss Edwardes, who is a 
daughter of the late Mr. Henry 
Edwardes and of Mrs. Edwardes, 
of Herbert Crescent, is a Maid 
of Honour to the Queen, and 
the bridegroom elect is a kins- 
man of the King, and brother 
of Lady Valda Machell. Miss 
Edwardes is a cousin of Lord 
Kensington. 
2 He} Q 
Then there are the marriages 
of Lord Wolmer and Miss Grace 
Ridley, of Lord Gosford ‘and 
Miss Mildred Carter, and of Lord 
Maidstone, all of which are ar- 
ranged to take place in June. 
Captain and Mrs.  Josceline 
Bagot’s daughter, Miss Mary 
Bagot, is also to be married in 
June to Mr Jones, the wedding taking place in 
the country from the ancient home of the Bagots-Levens 
Hall, in Cumberland, celebrated for its wonderful topiary 
gardens A country wedding will be Miss 


Dorothy Pym’'s to Mr. Rollo Alston on June 7th, at Sandy, 
Bedfordshire 
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Mrs. Rupert Drummond 
(Miss Evelyn Butler) 


Vincent 


second 
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Another June wedding is that of Captain Hill, of Corunna 
Barracks, Aldershot, and Miss Sandars, of Scampton, Lin- 
colnshire, at Holy Trinity, Brompton Parish Church, on the 


and Mrs. Ireland-Blackburne, of Hale Hall, Lancashire, and 
Miss Kitty 4 Court-Repington, elder daughter of Colonel and 
Mrs. Charles 4 Court-Repington, of Amington, Tamworth, 
and Pondtail, Cobham. The a Court-Repingtons through the 
Repington branch go back to Norman times, and the Irelands 
have been at Hale since the time of the Conqueror. The 
Blackburnes came originally from Yorkshire, and _ inter- 
married with the Irelands. Not long after Mr. Gilbert Ire- 
land-Blackburne came of age he met with a rather nasty 
accident in the motor that his father had given him on 
attaining his majority. 
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Lady Gerard’s younger sister, 
Miss Clare Gosselin, is engaged 
to be married to an officer of 
the Indian Army, Captain Med- 
licott, of Skinners Horse, son of 
Mr. Henry E. Medlicott, of 
Sandfield, Wiltshire. Miss Gos- 
selin makes her home with her 
mother, Lady Gosselin, widow 
of Sir Martin Gosselin, who was 
British Minister to Lisbon, at 
Blakesware, near the village of 
Widford, in Hertfordshire, but 
they are a good deal in town. 
The bride elect is a charming 
girl. Lord Gerard and his sister _ Photo} 
Baroness de Forest, and Lady 
Gosselin’s three daughters are 
cousins, Lady Gosselin and Lady 
Oliphant being sisters of the late Lord Gerard. 
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Another interesting engagement is Mr. Eric Bonham to 
Miss Ethel Seymour, younger daughter of the late Colonel 
Leopold Seymour, and of Mrs. Bertram Falle, of 95 Picca- 
dilly, whose house there is one of the palaces in that well- 
known thoroughfare, being magnificently furnished and full 
of art treasures. Mr. Bonham is in the Scots Greys, and 
since last year he has been equerry to Prince Arthur of Con- 
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Mrs. Henry Fane 
(The Hon. Harriet Trefusis) 


: naught. He is the second and only surviving son of Sir 
iF znd. On June 14th Mr. Eric May, of 21 Gloucester Square, George and Lady Bonham, of Knowle, Cranleigh, Surrey, and 
a is to be married to Miss Joan Nicholl, of 32 Lancaster Gate, heir to the baronetcy, through the sudden death early this year 
v at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate; and two days later, at of his elder brother, Colonel Lionel Bonham, late of the Grena- 
i St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington, the wedding takes place of diers. Colonel Bonham, who was in the Turkish Gendarmerie, 
Mr Henry Norman Barnett, succumbed whilst in Turkey to 

F.R.C.S., of Thornhill, Knock, 





County Down, and College Square, 
Kast Belfast, to Miss Eleanor 
Shaw, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, of Colne Hall, 


an attack of typhoid fever, and 
very soon after his remains had 
been brought home his wife died 
of grief at his loss, the two being 


. i buried together at Cranleigh. 
4 Me Lancashire, and Hillfield, ‘or- 
:. te quay 2 2 @ 
t 1; 2 2 a) The marriage of Mr. Rupert 
i " Drummond, of the Navy, and 
. in 'wo weddings in July, both Miss Evelyn Butler took place at 
hi ‘4 military affairs, will be that of St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 
ik Mr. George Critchett Juler, of May 11th, and instead of the 
te the 5th Lancers, younger son of important affair it was expected 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Juler, of to be, was very quiet owing to 
- Cavendish Square, and Miss > 


"ty 


mourning. For this reason there 
was no reception after the cere- 
mony at Lord and Lady Arthur 
Butler’s house in Portman Square 
as had been arranged, though 
most of the bride’s Ormonde rela- 
tives were present, including her 


Valerie Margaret Claude Johnson, 
younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude Johnson, of Broadstone, 
Colemans Hatch, Sussex, which 
will take place in London; and 
the marriage of Mr. Daniel de C. 
MacGillycuddy, of the Royal 


a a 
bp see eee 








| handsome cousin, Lady Constance 
- | Munster Fusiliers, eldest son of Butler. Mr. Rupert Drummond 
S : : the late Mr. Daniel de C. Mac- is a younger brother of Mr. Eric 
a : Gillyecuddy, of Tralee, County 9?! (Topical Press| Drymmond, who is married to 
- 0 Kerry, and Miss Lillian Cleeve, Mr. North and Lady Marjorie Dalrymple-Hamilton the Duchess of Norfolk’s sister. 
yy younger daughter of the late Sir leaving St. Peter's, Eaton Square, after their wedding The latter is heir to his step- 
| i rhomas Cleeve and of LadyCleeve, of Sunville House, Limerick. brother, Lord Strathallan, who is also Earl of Perth, though he 
I y & 3 & has made no attempt to prove his claim to the ancient title. 
‘ “ 
te An engagement which will unite two ancient families is (Many important social events have been postponed owing to the 
: that of Mr. Gilbert Lreland-Blackburne, eldest son of Colonel death of the King.) 
» © ie | 
; ’ A 
- me” 
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Telegrams: “ DENTITION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 4569 WESTERN. 


FOLEY’S, LTD., 


B ATH SUNLIGHT RADIANT HEAT, 
® Nauheim. Hot ~ir, Vapour, Pine, Sulphur, 
Electricity and M Trained Nurses. Highly recommended 
by the Medical Profession and under Distinguished Patronage. 
Miss Campbell (Cert.), 4 Stanley House, 
103 High Street, Manchester Square, W. 
Hours I! to 7.30. "Phone 4204 Mavfair. 





SURGEON DENTISTS. 





75 WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
BAYSWATER, W. 








Tweed HOW TO SING “2'2" 
Concert and Theatrical Professions 


Mr. PHILIP SUCKLING, a.R.a.M. 


the celebrated Teacher cf Voice Production, Elocution, and Theatrical 
Coach (pupil of Cay. Alberto Randegger and the late Mr. William 
Farren), has resumed his lessons in the above subjects at 

97 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
and has a few vacancies for pupils. _ Mr. Suckling gives a special private 
audition, voice ed and advice FREE, at his Studio every Thursday 
afternoon, from 2 t 
Mr. Suckie » ae a Free Scholarship to the most talented LADY 
or GE TLEM AN desirous of going into musical comedy. Entries for 
same + tei on 25th April. 


F TIV 
BEAuTY’S CP . meV 
EYES. a; 


CAPTIVEEN 


is the wonderful eye- 
lash and eyebrow 
PRODUCER. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials ‘ 
testify to its marvellous 

properties. It is delightfully BELT and never fails to 
promote the growth of the eyelashes and eyebrows, besides 
giving them a fresh and brilliant appearance. 


ONLY from the Post Free 3/6 in plain wrapper 












For full particulars and appointment, write cr call 


97 NEW BOND STREET (Oxford Street end). Tel. 2943 Mayfair. 


CAPTIVEEN CO., 12 Suffolk St., Pall Mall, London. 














WHY LOOK OLD? 





GREY HAIR 


11 MADDOX STREET 
nn 


rn fe Complexion © 
Ui Treatment Specialist 


Telephone: 287 Mayfair 





Mrs. BATCHELOR’S HAIR RESTORER 

Restores GREY HAIR to its original colour without staining 

or injuring the most delicate skin. It is not a dye. Prevents 

scurf, etc., promotes growth, renders it soft and glossy, and is 

a most delightful Hair Wash. In Bottles, 1/- and 2/6 of all 
Chemists, or 


P. G. MILLARD & Co., 11 Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 


Post free 15 or 31 Stamps. 












RED == 0s COFFEE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 












TROUSSEAUX A 
SPECIALITY 









Blouses & 
Robes, Corsets, 
Lingerie Lingerie, 


Jupons, Peignoirs 


19 GEORGE STREET 





HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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An) The Favourite Restaurant of the West End. Within 


I) Tables may be booked by Telephone, No. 5007 Central. 
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Pleace mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 


Great Bond St. Palmist | 


Can be consulted daily from 


10.30 to 6.30 


CLAIRVOYANCE: 
ITS WONDERS 


5 75 NEW BOND STREET, wW. 


Mt, 
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Utritinenr, 
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1, Opera Goers. Dinners from 5.15—9.30 p.m. 


COMEDY RESTAURANT & 


7, 38 PANTON ST., HAYMARKET, S.W. 














few minutes’ walk from the Piccadilly Circus Tube. 


Luncheon, 1/6 Suppers, 2/6 
Dinners, 2/6 Or a la carte 


 BANQUETS.—Large and small parties catered for. 
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\.2 = A Natural Method for 
0 Improving Thin Figures 














ot 
Special Treatment for the 
ay ov Removal of Double Chin 
| g Clients personally attended 
i 
: (from New York, U.S.A.) Maker of the Celebrated 
Hl Complexion and CH he etl team 
Nail Specialist , 
4 Electrolysis and 
ni 
i ALEXIA 


French Court Dressmaker 


Cutting and Fitting undertaken by Madame Alexia personally 


8 HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 


















q inf Court Dressmaker G 
Hs ' Ladies’ Tailor 
\ia if 


122 Queen’s Road 
BAYSWATER 





Classified Advertisements 
For Rates apply Advertisement Manager, 12 Regent St., S.W. 





FACE AND SCALP MASSAGE 
| FACE AND SCALP MASSAGE by ‘* ISOLI,’’ who a | 





sonally treats all her clients. Special treatment for NEU- 
RALGIA. Consultations free. 139 Kensington High St., W. 





DRESS AGENCIES 


OXFORD STREET DRESS AGENCY (Mrs. Arthur), 223 
Oxford Street (opposite Gt. Portland St.). Ladies’ wardrobes 
bought for cash or sold on commission, Send postcard. 


THE GENTLEWOMEN’S DRESS AGENCY, © 165 
Kensington High Street (under Archway). Large selection 
of up-to-date costumes and day and evening gowns at 
moderate prices. Wardrobes purchased. 


THE ‘“ UNIQUE” DRESS AGENCY, 156 Kensington 
High Street, W. Fashionable costumes bought and sold. 














NORA LEGGARD, Ladies’ Dress Exchange, 144 Ken- 
sington High Street, W., buys smart clothes and oddments 
for immediate cash. 





~ LADIES’ DRESS AGENCY, Madame Charles, 44 Brompton 
Road. Ladies’ wardrobes bought for cash. Opposite Gooch’s. 
Highest prices for smart up-to-date clothes. 





~ELITE DRESS AGENCY, 182 Brompton Road, S.W. 
Wardrobes purchased for cash or sold on commission. 





« MDME. CRISTEL, 156A Brompton Road, S.W., gives 
exceptional cash prices for fashionable clothing. 








FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 








oe 





, 94 Gt. Titchfield 
MRS. KEITH, 7*st®iear Langham St. W. 


Treatment for Rhewnatism & Obesity. - - Manicure Specialist. 
Hours 12—8. Sundays by Avpoiatment. 
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Hats and ; 
: Frocks charmio” Telephone 1638 Gerrard 


2 South Molton Street, W. 


























|| The Ideal |_| 


Dress Agency 
16 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 


(OPPOSITE GORRINGE'S) 
First Agency established in London. 


Patronised by the Aristocracy. 





ELSIELEA, COURT DRESSMAKER, 30 Brook Street, W. 
Smart French Models (Day and Evening) from £8 8s. Court 
Gowns and Trains inclusive from £18 18s. French fit 
guaranteed. 








BEAUTIFUL FROCKS BY REDFERN, WORTH, DOUCET, BEER, 
etc., now offered at less than one-fifth of original cost, at 
MISS TELFORD’S DRES3 EXCHANGE, 
18 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Large collection of fine models on show at really attractive prices; large 
number of Dresses, Blouses, etc., by best makers, must be cleared, moderate 
prices will be accepted. Inspectien invited. Furs and smart Dresses 
purchased for cash or sold on commission. 
Hours 10 to 6; later by appointment only. 














R. FREEMAN (late with Ernest, Regent Street), ladies’ 
tailor and habit maker and furrier. 72 New Oxford Street, 
W. Original designs undertaken. 





MARIE GRIN, Court dressmaker. 42 George Street, 
Portman Square, W. Evening dresses a speciality. 











EDITHA 


Hygienic Complexion Treatment 
Scalp Massage - Vibro Treatment & Manicure 


THE “EDITHA” FACE CREAM 


THE ‘EDITHA” WRINKLE EMULSION 


THE “EDITHA” ACNE LOTION 
FOR THE REMOVAL OF BLACKHEADS 

/ Sample of either of above Preparations, with descriptive Booklet, 
, Is. post free. 


H. EDITHA, of 16 Old Burlington Street 
London, W. GERRARD 9556 
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A High-Class Institute for 
Ladies & Gentlemen 


All kinds of Treatment. 
Medical Baths a Speciality. 
Manicure and 
Shampooing. 
Swedish Massage 
& Gymnastics. 










WRITE FOR 
PRICE LIST AND 
APPOINTMENT TO 
69 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON, W. 


Hours 10 to 7. Tel. No. 9274 Gerrard 
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Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with adverttsers. 
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HE black satin tailor-made is the latest outdoor 


fashion from Paris. The softness of the material 


assists the clinging-in effect insisted upon by the 
principal modistes and some of the very newest skirts 


have perfectly flat tucks to relieve the 
otherwise absolute plainness of the skirts. 
These are pew tighter than ever, with no 
fulness at the back, where they are drawn 
across the figure in a manner that is far 
from graceful. There is a choice between 
the long and the short black satin coat, but 
for the moment satin is almost the only 
wear. At Longchamps four-fifths of the 
smartest women had adopted it, and at the 
Royal Academy private view the 
handsome and graceful wife of one 

of our foreign ambassadors wore it 

in an almost aggressively plain and 
simple cut, the skirt shorter at the + 
back than in front and showing 
cream-coloured gaiters over the 
patent leather boots. Another 
smart gown was in olive-green 
satin with flat tucks, also very short 

in the skirt. The jacket was short 
and had short sleeves. 

THE VOGUE OF VOILE. 

The new silk voiles are perfectly 
adapted to the very exigent modes 
ofthe moment. The sketch shown on 
this page is from a model in powder 
blue voile dotted all over with milk- 
white beads, which are massed 
closely together in’ the bands of 
heavier embroidery, carried out in 


diamond-shaped squares. A little soft lace 
shows at the edge of the neck and sleeves, 
these latter being cut in one with the bodice 
The neck is square without any collar. The 
fulness of the bodice is gathered into a belt 
of the embroidery. The hat is in powder- 
blue crinoline with a tufted osprey in a 
darker tone of blue, which promises to be 
the reigning colour of the season, with grey 
a good second. The new pewter-grey is at 
its best in silk voile. An all-in-one gown of 
this has a plastron straight down the back 
entirely covered with rat-tail embroidery 


and concealing the fastenings of the gown, 
which are kept as small and flat as possible. 


Otherwise their position would be per- 
ceptible through the thin materials now so 
universally worn. The upper part of the 


sleeves and the chemisette are in tucked grey chiffon and 
are cut in one, the voile being carried out in the under 
part of the sleeves and cut in one with the bodice. 
piping of grey satin gives firmness to where chiffon and 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY (‘‘ Madge, of Truth’) 


- voile meet—a necessary arrangement when the materials 
are slight of texture. 


SHANTUNG AND SUMMER CLOTH. 













Le 
. 2 


— 


Blue Voile Gown 


front. The 
embroidery. 

Paris fashion. 
in the natural 


The tailor-made is even more the 
fashion than it was last year, and will be 
worn at all times of the day, indoors and 
out, until the dress is changed for dinner, 


‘or perhaps a teagown donned for the 


pleasantest meal of the day from a 
woman’s point of view. We may thank 
the motor car and also modern love of 
racing for the vogue of the tailor-made. 
it remains ultra-short and _ really 
hideously scant and close-fitting round 
the ankles, and when made in Shantung 
and light-weight summer cloth it clings in 
at the back in a way that weuld at one 
time have been thought hopelessly un- 
graceful. There is no certainty about 
the length of the coat to accompany such 
gowns. Some will wear them short, 
others will continue to have them long. 
One of our best London houses is turn- 
ing out long Shantung coats for its 
clients, a compromise being effected 
between ultra-tightness and room to 
move by fitting the coats closely to the 
shoulders, but inserting much-flattened 
pleats in the skirt part. These Shantung 


; coats are oftenest turned back with black 


satin, but sometimes a colour is intro- 
duced on revers and cuffs; also in the 
band which is occasionally introduced at 
the back of the waist, but seldom allowed 
to encircle it, the straight belt being 


‘so very trying to all but the slimmest 


figures. Spotted foulard is rather in 
favour for the collars and cuffs of Shan- 
tung or tussore coats and the new cre- 
tonne (which is really linen manufac- 
tured expressly for dress purposes) pro- 
vides a very effective material for such 
coats. A skirt and coat trimmed with 
this ‘‘ cretonne,’’ its brightness veiled 
with black or blue or green, can be quite 
triumphantly pretty. 

The Casino gown illustrated on p. 93 
is in cherry satin anglais embroidered in 
silk of the same shade. The bodice is in 


- embroidered chiffon, also cherry-coloured, 


mounted over gold lace. There is no 
collar. The sleeves turn the elbows and 
there is a shaped belt carried high in 
skirt is caught into a band of the 
This gown is typical of the very latest 

It will be observed that the waist is 
position and that the gown is made to 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 
Pl ie fit it. The hat is large, in black chip with many -crossing crown and brim in a stiff band and again round 
ita plumes the crown with a painful regularity quite foreign to the 
aye ft , } queen of flowers. Another notion of the hour is to pile 
yen le New Fouarps. the hat with flowers of widely varying colours, none of 
Oe 2 oe 2 
A) There is a great fancy for currant and raspberry them attempting to harmonise in 
LE reds in foulards, as well as in night-blue, wistaria the smallest degree with any of 
, ie mauve, réséda, usually with round spots in white, the rest. Blue is sadly mal- 
L f , , > I x - y 
*; brown or black scattered over them. A recent treated in this way. 
a | Pe model, made with a very short train, is in poplar- 
Ba green foulard patterned in black and trimmed all PERVERTED ETYMOLOGY. 
hy ane down the front with piped black satin. The black I see: that~Gobelin blue has 
ier satin belt is finished with fringed ends and the now become .‘‘ goblin’’ in the 
+ ine | Peter Pan collar (in lace) has a smart little black drapers’ lists of colours. Those 
im ie satin bow in front. The short sleeves are turned who do not know the genealogy 
| hf back with black satin cuffs above of the word will wonder what 
4 the elbows. Another foulard ts colour it can mean. Without its 
ine in a_ lovely tone of sea-plue capital ‘‘ G ’’ and central ‘‘ e ”’ it 
1! \ : spotted with white. The skirt ts is deprived of pedigree and offers 
-f 7 plain in front, but pleated at the no clue to its descent from the 
5 4 sides, and is crossed by bands of lovely blue of ancient tapestry. 
a } plain satin in the same shade of We must expect this to happen 
Fr ie blue. The bodice is in blue to many words now, partly 
f 4 chiffon, — the collarless neck owing to the fact that writers 
ein finished with a tucker of kilted dictate so much to stenographers 
* th white lace. A peculiar cachet is | \_ and partly to our national lack of 
; i given this gown by a deep band ~\, linguistic attainments. | Words 
+h of embroidery carried down the Sa coming from a foreign source are 
" front in green, blue and white ending in tig: immediately Anglicised by the 
a if cords of green silk to which bits of jade and 7 unlearned, as the most comfort- 
_ i ay coral bead are fastened a very distine- \ able means of becoming acquainted with 
7 | it) tive note. An accompaneness is a dainty them. This is the time-honoured fashion of 
hi little pelerine with a_habit-basque, the enriching our language, but it is guilty of 
UB whole in foulard, the fronts crossing and 


, ! many murders and much mutilation in the 
the revers in black satin. 


fa drastic process. 
S 300 The graceful afternoon dress shown on 
Z 169) pP- 93 is sketched from a model in white THE SCARF, THE CAPE, THE NEw VISITE. 
; te figured crépon ornamented with fine blue se : wed Saal 
y braid inset on white cloth. The Empire instead of the now abandoned scarf: we 
a : “ene, wes : i . are to have transparent capes this season, 
j waist is finished with blue silk tassels falling a little. below the waist line ‘at’ the 
4 } hanging at the right side from the folded Sadli aad some. teres: tiles x la tte 
: ip belt. The turndown collar is kilted where the cape finishes in points. A pretty 
muslin and the sleeves are finished with model is made of chiffon in pewter-grey 
a iP the same. The large Tuscan hat has with * ne we of very fine jet round the 
; blue and white shot silk bows. neck and fronts, supplemented by jet fringe 
z SMART HEADGEAR. round the lower edge. This finish to a 
' With respect to headgear, the newest costume allows the gown beneath to be 
* 
i hats are larger than ever and the latest seen, and if it happen to be in one of the 
; toques quite — small. Our English new and pretty tones of currant or rasp- 
aristocracy, for the most part, adopts berry pink or rose-pink, or old rose, the veil 
the latter, though some portion of it is of cloud-grey is very effective. The scarf 
+ ? 


4 by no means averse from the picture hat. 


! ; ; © he of last year is now replaced also by the 
The rich upper middle class goes in for 


> 


4 > scarf burnous, which may be very graceful. 
., the large hat as the just complement of The centre of the scarf is caught together 
. i the smart afternoon outdoor dress—-a and the sides fastened about a quarter of a 
Wi thing that is almost unknown to the yard from the centre. This forms a kind of 
; i aristocratic wearer, unless she should hood, the distinctive feature of the burnous, 
» in happen to be attending a wedding, a which, if liked, may be finished with a 

j t garden party, a reception, or some other tassel. If so, the fronts should be caught 
ft: function more or less ceremonious. One in and sewn into tassels. We may see this 


of the newest hat trimmings is the wax- 
flower, just like those that used to be 
kept under glass cases in mid-Victorian 


style adopted with some of the diaphanous 
evening scarves so difficult to manage 


a: 

a Pein. ty eal cenit HR oe Ae we 
a 
ae 


von gracefully owing to their extreme lightness 

§ days. ae of texture. The hood gives them 

7 i = De re , staying power. 

. com! rage just at The visite is another revival from 

$ the moment mid-Victorian days, following the scarf 

, we ps small pink and the pelerine. It is a very useful little 
sf i roses, some- 


: garment, suitable for slipping on on 
times ar- 


= sD os 


chilly days, and is an excellent supple- 


y raeged like : ment to a cloth or Shantung gown. 
. der re , 7s One of the prettiest shapes of the 
. © db Je visite crosses the chest, buttoning at 
st som e¢ times Yellow Brocade Evening Gown one side and falls in straight lines 
: & 92 
; | " 
ia 
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BOWDITCH 


FRENCH MILLINER 


11 BAKER STREET, W. 


"Phone: 1801 MAYFAIR 








Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cevendish Squere) London W. 





(i 


BAMBIN HAT 


Travelling wear, in 
BLACK or COLOURED STRAW 


FRENCH 


for Morning or 


1 





oy 
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Sylvia 


15A Hanover Sq., W. 


has some very pretty Hats, 
Blouses, Frocks, 


just now, and invites 


Summer 








Femous for over a Century 


forTaste for Quehty. for Value 


THE FASHION FOR 
SHANTUNG 


Shantung is in_ great 
demand for Coats and 
Skirts, Race Coats and 
Travelling. Coats. The 
rich heavy quality now 
so fashionable is particu- 
larly suitable for Tailor- 
made garments. The 
Coat and Skirt illustrated 
here is a typical example. 


RACE COAT 


(as sketch) in good quality Shantung, 
perfectly cut and tailored, trimmed 
with a rich quality black satin collar. 


70/- 








SENT ON APPROVAL, 











inspection of her showroom. 

















OBESITY CURE 


(LADIES ONLY) 
Reduce the flesh where you like 


No Drugs 
No Violent Exercises 
No Dieting 


By specially prepared Rubber Garments supplied by 


JEANNE ROBERTS 


2 Orchard Street, Oxford Street, W. 














personally 
attends 
ladies 



































uf “signed by Leon 


Ladies’ Gailors and 


Court Dressmakers 


Monsieur Leon 






























mr ML. Saint-Marc 


(Just arrived from Paris) 


6 George Street, 
(Manchester Square), W. 

















This smart Evening Gown 

can be made in all shades, 

Satin and Ninon combined, 

Silver or Gold Net embroi- 
dered on body. 





















From 7 Guineas. 
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"Phone; 
149 Western 
Smart’ and 
Original Designs 
for ready wear and 
to order, from 
43 guineas 
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Kensington High St., W. 


Aimée Hayden 


(Court Milliner, of 
17 CONDUIT ST., W. 


Has just returned from Paris and 
is now showing the latest models 
; for Summer Wear. 


TEL.: MAYBAIR 4399. Inspection is invited 
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Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY. when communicating with advertisers. 














For Dainty: Folk 


‘4? per Tablet. 


1142 per Box. 














ESTABLISHED 1899. TELEPHON « : 7329 GERRARD 


Theatrical Managers & Actresses 


SHOULD MAKE IT A POINT TO VISIT 


KATE | NEWTON 


The House, par excellence, 
to obtain 


PARIS MODEL 
GOWNS 


of enthralling beauty and high- 
class workmanship at unmis- 
takable BARGAIN PRICES 





By special arrangements with 

aison Worth, oucet, 
Drecoll, Beer, Boue Sceurs, 
Heinrich Grunbaum, Grun- 
waldt, and others, Madame 
Newton is enabled to offer their 

WORLD FAMOUS 
CREATIONS 
at one-fifth of the original 
prices. 
Day and Evening Gowns, 
Tailor-mades, and Theatre 
Coats (each different, and bear- 
ing the mark of individuality 
of the respective house) in a 
bewildering range. 
Fur Garments in Sable and 
less costly Furs (all original 
Paris Models and containing 
only picked Sk:ns) at one-half 
of their intrinsic value. 





Chie Quality & Value combined. 
It will pay you to call. 
lo pressure to buy. 
Courteous Attendants. 





In urgent cases any number of Gowns can be altered to fit in less than 24 hrs 








KATE NEWTON, /55 Gt. Portland St., London, W 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER CONCERN 








Please mention 


THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when 
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Day and Evening Gowns 
Lingerie 
Hats and Blouses 


French Fit Guaranteed 
Models shown 
Ladies’ own material made up 

Telephone: 4713 Western 


140 Queen's Road, 
Bayswater - W. 











Court Dressmaker. Coats and Skirts, 


from 5§ guineas. 


Mrs. Macburnie. 


306 Regent Street, 
London, W. 





CZ ARINA CREAM 


Whitens the complexion and prevents greasiness and a °* 
shiny appearance of the nose. Contains no glycerine. 
Easily applied with the finger tip. 
Mrs. Montgomery Irvine, Complexion Specialist, 
27 Kensington High Street, London, W. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


(-om the shoulders. The sleeves reach the elbows and 
«re embroidered or braided round the edge. There are 
.mall embroidered pockets for ornament and not for use, 
and the deep turned-down collar is also embroidered. 















[)RESS ON THE WALLS OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 

Lady Inverclyde, whose portrait by Dicksee is by 
many considered the best in this year’s Academy, is 
represented in a black satin gown relieved with lace and 
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Afternoon Dress 





a little gold. The Duchess of Buccleuch is also in black 
satin, with white lace sleeves and many jewels. The 
artist, J. J. Shannon, R.A., is equally skilful in render- 
ing the gleam and texture of white satin, as shown by 
his portrait of Mrs. Frederick Montagu. Mrs. Arthur 
Herz’s portrait (Dicksee) shows a daring combination of 
pink and orange. In George Henry’s ‘‘ The Nightingale "’ 
the lady, evidently a portrait, is in tones of cobalt blue, 
Casino-Gown | as she stands by the open window, a graceful figure, 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


listening to the bird music. The same artist’s ‘‘ Lady 
Margaret Sackville ’’ shows a fair girl with large blue- 
grey eyes, in a blue gown with a bunch of roses at her 
waist. Miss Lilian Braithwaite, shown in profile and 
standing, is also in blue, but in a deeper shade like that 
of a midsummer night. One or two portraits prove con- 


clusively the unsuitability of stripes for such occasions, 
and there is more than one dreadful example on the 


walls of the ** family group ’ 
tion by the portrait painter. 


rightly held in such detesta- 


SHOES AND 
STOCKINGS, 

We are to see 
plenty of colour in 
shoes and stock- 
ings this season, 
and as a beginning 
the brightest 
possible cherry- 
colour is worn in 
stockings with 
navy blue cos- 
tumes. Paris sets 
the fashion. Pro- 
bably cherr y- 
coloured shoes will 
be the next step. 
They will be made 

‘ in every colour to 
j match the gowns, 
and lime - green 
seems a favourite; 
also petunia-mauve 
aud pale blue as well as Saxe-blue. Many will remain 
faithful to black silk openwork and black kid shoes, 
than which no chaussure gives such delicate smallness to 
the foot. As to the very large buckles, they cannot be 
said to be becoming. They are the very reverse, making 
the foot look much larger than it is and rendering an 
already large one quite enormous in appearance. The 
antelope shade will be preferred to brown this season, and 
the stockings worn with shoes of this colour must exactly 
match it. Shoes and stockings will also be carefully 
matched to the trimmings of pale or white gowns, as 
white shoes soil at once. It is a good plan to match the 
gloves to the shoes and stockings, and while on the sub- 
ject | may suggest that it is generally successful to wear 
round the neck a bit of the same colour as that in 
the hat. 





Greek Coiffure 


‘ 


Eveninc Dress. 

The return of yellow has brought some lovely pale 
golden shades into wear in evening dress. A brunette 
should never be without one of these. Our sketch on 
p. 92 shows a charming gown in yellow brocade with 
topaz jewelled embroidery for trimming. The bodice 
is in gold lace, cut kimono fashion and bordered heavily 
with the jewelling. The fronts are very much open, 
showing a small vest and are finished with lace. The 
drapery of the skirt is caught back with jewelled orna- 
ments, showing a plain satin underskirt in the same 
shade of gold as the brocade. 

This same beautiful colour is most highly effective in 
evening coats, whether they be in brocade, satin or cloth. 
There is less fulness in these wraps than of late; they 
are more clinging and close. A gold satin has a stole- 
like collar in deep, rich cashmere colours,’ the new 
‘* Paisley "’ trimming bordered with bronze-gold metal- 
work; and another satin coat, in a pale coffee tint, has 
a wonderful cape-collar in Chinese embroidery — of 
mingled deep and pale blues worked together with true 
Oriental skill and insight into colour effects. 


THe EveninG COIFFURE. 

The style of hairdressing changes now more quickly 
than any part of the costume proper. Our sketches on 
this page show some of the latest developments. One is a 
very pretty coiffure which shows the natural curve of a 
well-formed head. The loosely plaited chignon is sur- 
rounded by a long plait. The ears are covered and there 
are long earrings, now very much the fashion. The 
other coiffure is very curly and the hair much orndulé 
above the brow. Forehead and ears are almost entirely 
covered. 

SomE Paguin FROcKs. 

Among recent dresses created by that superb artist, 
Paquin, is one in pale rose-pink Liberty silk covered 
with peach-blossom mousseline de soie and embroidered 
all over in silver in a curiously effective and unusual 
design. The low bodice is lightly draped and the sleeves 
open from shoulder to elbow to show the arms, being 
caught up in a graceful way by means of a band of silver 
embroidery which borders the inner side of the opening. 
Another of the Paquin evening gowns is in Empire green 
charmeuse. The skirt is heavily embroidered in jet and 
a tunic in mousseline de soie of the same colour, which 
falls over it, is also embroidered in jet. |The bodice is 
made of the mousseline over pearl-coloured chiffon with 
a veiling of the mousseline and two bands of the jet em- 
broidery. A tea-gown bearing the signature of the same 
house is in pink crépe-de-Chine, most beautifully embroi- 
dered at the corners and on the sleeves. An afternoon 
gown is in flax-blossom blue with tunic of Liberty silk 
in a brighter shade. There is also a tailor-made in ochre 
tussore with large buttons simulating a fastening on 
skirt and bodice. And, finally, a vieux-rouge Liberty 
veiled with brick-coloured silk muslin, which falls almost 
to the edge of the underskirt and is bordered with a 
fringe of the same colour. 

It was Paquin who made the beautiful wedding gown 
of soft white satin worn by a recent bride. The high 
bodice had a trans- 
parent yoke of white 
tulle finished at the 
neck with a_turn- 
down collar threaded 
with silver. The 
upper drapery of the 
bodice and the three- 
quarter length 
sleeves were in an- 
tique Brussels ap- 
pliqué, and similar 
lovely lace formed 
the front of the 
skirt, the rest of it 
being white satin. 

It is possible to 
dress in the very 
height of the fashion 
and yet at small out- 
lay by dealing with 
Miss Kate Newton, 
who has made a 
name for herself with her surprisingly inexpensive Paris 
model gowns, ccats, etc. These she vends at about 
one-third or even a smaller portion of their original cost. 
t is well known that many of these models are signed 
by the greatest names in the world of chiffons, both of 
Paris and London, and that they represent the latest 
‘‘cry’’ of fashion. Those who are in the secret su 





Fashionable Coiffure 


prise their acquaintances by their smart and up-to-da‘e 
appearance, and when good-naturedly inclined advi ¢ 
their friends to copy their example and visit the esta - 
lishment in Great Portland Street. 
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WILLSONS L= 


Central Animal Emporium, 


37 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
CATS AND TOY DOGS 


are our speciality. Reared 
and kept on our own 
farm. Spacious premises, 
213 acres of ground. Per- 
fect sanitary arrangements. 


DOGS BOARDED, APPLY TERMS AS ABOVE. 











THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


OLYMPIA, JUNE 6-16th. 





Strupy or A Horse's Heap rrom Lire py T. Fact. 


oe frequently experience the greatest difficulty in 
getting really good photographs of their horses, for a restless 
Equine Sitter is impossible except to an expert in that art. 


MR. T. FALL, F.R.P.S. 


Of 9 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


makes a speciality of: horses .and all animals, and with constant 
study and a long experience he has the finest reputation in the 
Kingdom ; his photographs of animals are not only portraits, but, 
by his cleverness in getting expression, pictures with all the true life. 











TELEPHONE NO. 


1266 Kensington. 


* CALEB 
PORTER 


ARTISTIC 
DRESSMAKING 

















Stage Costumes 
and Hats 


AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 





















175 Brompton Road, 
S.W. 

















Gladys Brooke 


Latest Parisian Millinery 























11 Beauchamp Place, S.W. 

















Artistic Millinery 637 GERRARD 


Mada me Ly rot 


invites inspection of her Showroom 
of Artistic Hats and Blouses at 
15 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 

















STUDIO ON FIRST 
FLOOR 











TELEPHONE— 
4558 MAYFAIR 


ect Complexion 


Secured by Massage and Electric Treatment 


Mme. Gertrude Hope 


Certificated Complexion Specialist 


personally treats ladies for SKIN BLEMISHES, 
including LEUCODERMA, by entirely New and Harm- 
less Method. Splendid results. Terms on application, 
Reduction for a course. L'ESPERANCE HERBAL 
SKIN FOOD is unrivalled, _2/- and 3/6. Electric 
Scalp and Hair Treatment. Manicure. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR scientifically 
and antiseptically removed permanently by ELECTROLYSIS. Thirty 
to forty hairs destroyed without scar or blemish in half an hour. 7/6. 
Consultations and Advice Free, personally or by letter. Pupils received. 


LADIES PREPARED for COURTS, BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
Hours — 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 


MADAME GERTRUDE HOPE 


7 SOUTH MOLTON &8T., BOND 8T., W. Telephone: 4288 GERRARD, 
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